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completed a questionnaire which asked for comparisons between how 
primary students were currently spending their instructional time, 
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spend instructional time in an ideal instructional day. Other 
questions concerned the opportunity to learn to read, satisfaction 
with students' achievement, and ability to meet individual needs. 
Results indicated no statistically significant differences among 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Researchers have looked at the issue of instructional time fron many 
perspectives. But what happens vhen a state agency mandates how much cime 
should be spent on reading? Do teachers change how they divide the day? 
Do they need to? Does the mandate affect teachers' and principals' sense 
of control? Are they pleased with student achievement? Do teachers and 
principals have different perceptions of the issue? 

These are among the questions addressed in research conducted by a 
study group sponsored jointly by the West Virginia Association of School 
Administrators (WVASA) and the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL). 
The study group held a series of meetings from April 14- June 26, 1986, to 
determine the course of the investigation. 

Study Background 

Policv 2321, Section 6.5d, of the West Virginia State Board of 
Education established standards in May 1984 for the use of instructional 
time. The policy states: 

Instructional time allocations (315 rniinues, 180 days) are 
provided for grades 1-4 to TOcet or exceed the following: art, 
3-5%; health and science, 5-7%; language arts, 35-50%; mathe- 
matics, 16-19%; music, 3-5%; physical education, 3-5%; social 
studies, 5-7% ; and discretionary time , 2-30% . 

To investigate the effects of this policy on reading instruction in the 

primary grades (i.e., grades 1-3), the WVASA-AEL study group surveyed 

teachers and principals. 

The group decided to base their survey on a random sample that would 

be representative of all primary teachers and principals in the state. 

Development work included a pilot study to improve the survey questionnaire. 
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The revised questionnaire was completed by 410 teachers and 298 principals 
in September 1986. WVASA received the completed questionnaire in late 
October, and the returns confirmed the randomness of the sample. 

The questionnaire asked principals and teachers to give information 
about how primary students are currently spending their instructional time, 
how they spent instructional time in the past , and how, if teachers and 
principals could design an ideal instructional day., students would spend 
their instructional time. Under each category of time (i.e., current, 
past , and ideal ) , the survey asked respondents how much time was spent 
teaching each subject and which person or agency had the most influence on 
their own decisions (as reported on the questionnaire) about instructional 
time. Other questions concerned the opportunity to learn to read, 
satisfaction with students' achievement, and ability to nieet individual 
needs. 

Results 

First, teachers and principals reported a use of time that does 
conform to the standards of the new policy on use of instructional time 
(Policy 2321). They reported a use of time that did conform to those 
standards in the past (before the adoption of the policy). They also 
reported a use of time that, if the> could specify an ideal use of 
instructional time, would conform to those standards. 

Second, the study found no statistically significant differences among 
teachers^ and principals* reports of past, current, and ideal use of 
instructional time for reading. Both groups — under all circumstances — view 
50 percent (+/•• 2 percent) as the correct proportion of total instructional 
time to devote to language arts at the primary level* while they view about 



30 percent (+/- 2 percent) as the correct proportion of total instructional 
time to use for reading instruction. It should be noted again that the 
West Virginia standards mandate 35-50 percent of instructional time be 
devoted to lai^guage arts* 

Third, the study documents teachers' and principals' perceptions that 
local persons or agencies had (in the past ) or would have ( ideally ) the 
greatest influence over their use of instructional time, but that at 
present state agencies have the greatest influence. 

Fourth, a large proportion of both teachers and principals reported 
that they are or would be satisfied or very satisfied with student 
achievement under all circumstances (i.e., current, past, ot ideal). The 
study found some significant differences in level of satisfaction, howeve'*', 
between teachers and principals under different circumstances. 

Other results indicate that principals believe students could reach 
their reading achievement potential better under ideal circumstances than 
under current or past circumstances and that both teachers and principals 
believe individual needs would be best met under ideal circumstances. 

Conclusions 

A representative sample of West Virginia's primary level teachers and 
principals seem to believe that the state standards on use of instructional 
time would be met even in the absence of state policy. Because they 
consider the strong influence of local agencies or persons to be ideal » 
teachers and principals appear to be dissatisfied, not with the standards 
of the policy, but with the extent of influence over their own decisions 
that they believe the policy gives state agencies. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The use of instructional time in West Virginia public schools was 
addressed by the West Virginia Board of Education (WVBE) in May 1984, 
when they adopted Policy 2510. A section of the policy (2.1. A. 4) 
established the "percentage range" of instructional time to be spent in 
programs of study (subject matter) in grades K-12. At its meeting of 
March 14, 1986, the WVBE approved a revision. Policy 2321 (Standards for 
Educational Quality), which again addressed the topic of the use of 
instructional time in the classroom. 

Policy 2321, Section 6.5, states, "Adequate time is provided durins 

classroom periods, the instructional day, and the instructional term for 

teaching and learning to occur." As related to this study. Policy 2321, 

Section 6.5d, states: 

Instructional time allocations (315 minutes, 180 days) are 
provided for grades 1-4 to meet or exceed the following: art, 
3-5%; health and science, 5-7%; language arts and reading, 
35-50%; matheniatics, 16-19%; music, 3-5%; physical education, 
3-5%; social studies, 5-7%; discretionary time, 2-30%. 

Policy 2510 defines discretionary time as time that "may be used for 

(a) additional :ime for programs of study, (b) bus/school safety, (c) 

additional learning outcomes^ (d) remediation, and (e) addressing 

individual and group interests and needs." 

WVASA Study Group 

On April 14, 1986, AEL convened a study group of the West Virginia 
Association of School Administrators (WVASA) to select a statewide issue 
which would be appropriate for in-depth investigation ar>d study. AEL 
provided a small grant to the WVASA to support study group expenses. 

Er|c 7 5 
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During the spring cf 1986, the group met several times to select the 
focus of their work. The group expressed an interest in basic skills 
achievement — specifically reading achievement in the primary grades. 
More particularly, they were interested in the effect on reading 
achievement of the recent state board policies which mandated the 
specific times to be spent for teaching and learning of many subjects* 
The WVASA study group agreed that the issue would be studied by data 
collected from surveys to be administered to teachers (grades 1-3) and 
principals of schools containing grades 1-3. In a series of working 
meetings, the WVASA study group planned and developed the questionnaire 
to meet the objective! of the proposed study. The final versions of the 
teacher and v^rincipal questionnaires are presented as Appendix A. 

Objectives and Questions 

The WVASA study was designed to retrieve data and opinions relative 
to general objectives and specific questions developer^ by the WVASA-AEL 
study group on basic skills achievement and its relationship to the use 
of instructional time in grades one through three. 

Objectives . The study's objectives were: 

(1) to determine how much time (in total minutes per week and 
percent of total minutes per week) students currently spend 
in reading; how much time first-third graders used to spend 
(before 1984); and how much time, in teachers* and principals' 
opinions, would be optimum in grades one, two, and three, for 
students to spend learning to read; 

(2) to determine if a statistically significant difference 
exists between and among the past, current, and ideal use of 
instructional time in reading; 

(3) to determine if, in the opinion of teachers and principals, 
teachers are meeting the WVBE policies in the use of 
instructional time (grades 1-3); and 
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(4) to determine the past, current, and ideal (as perceived by 
teachers and principals) use of instructional time in all 
subject matter areas of j^rades one through three. 

Questions . The study attempted to answer questions proposed by the 

WVASA study group* These questions were: 

(1) What agency or person has, had, and should have the most 
influence in determining the use of instructional time in 
grades one through three? 

(2) How satisfied are teachers and principals relative to student 
reading achievement? Does this level of satisfaction about 
achievement differ from current, past, and ideal use of time? 

(3) Do the perceptions and opinions of the teachers and principals 
differ significantly? 

Instructional Time Survey (ITS) 

Each version of the ITS contains four sections. Section I asks for 
selected demographic data about respondents and their schools. Section 
II — referred to throughout this report as "current use of instructional 
time" — asks teachers (and principals) how students spend their time in 
school: how many minutes per week are spent on each subject area. 
Section III — "past use of instru'^cional time" — asks teachers and 
principals how students used to spend their time prior to the initiation 
of Policy 2510, by minutes per week per subject area. The final section 
Section IV — referred to as "ideal use of instructional time" — asks 
teachers and principals how they think students should spend time (per 
subject area) for optimum reading achievement results* Sections II, III 
and IV are parallel in terms of questions asked; the major difference is 
the time frame in each section: current, past, and ideal. (See 
questionnaires in Ap* 3ndix A*) 
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Pilot Study 

The two versions of the ITS were administered in a pilot study 
Juring August 1986, A group of 33 teachers and 11 principals was 
identified to pilot test the ITSs. The purposes of the pilot study 
were: (1) to deternnine the average length of time required to complete 
each ITS, (2) to identify words and/or questions on the ITS that may have 
been ambiguous, and (3) to receive written comrrents about the ITS« Only 
minor changes were necessary, based on pilot test comments • 
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THE STUDY'S SAMPLE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Sampling Procedure for Principals 

The sampling procedures for the principals in the study were designed 
to yield a truly random sample of those principals in the population of 
West Virginia building principals of grades one, two, three, or any 
combination thereof. Through the administrators' association, each West 
Virginia county superintendent of schools was asked to prepare a list of 
all grade one, two, and three building principals at the start of the 
1986-87 school year. Through repeated phone calls and written requests, 
all 55 county superintendents responded with the requested lists. A 
total of 681 principals' names were provided by the superintendents: 
this was the population rf principals in the study. Using information 
provided by Krejcie and Morgan (1970), a sample of 248 was determined to 
be representative of the population. Because there was no time for 
followups on nonrespondents nor time to draw a second sample, in case it 
was needed, it was decided to draw a large random sample at the beginning 
for the single data collection effort. Thus, it was decided to draw a 
random sample of 397 names from the population of 681. 

Drawing he random sample of principals was performed at the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory using established research procedures. 
First, after all the lists of principals' names were received, they were 
shuffled several times. Second, after shuffling, every individual name 
on the principal lists were assigned a unique three digit number. Third, 
using the table of random numbers in Blalock (1972) and procedures 
suggested in that text, a support staff employee having no connection 
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with the study determined the page and the exact spot on the page for the 
random number draw to start. Pet instructions, the directions of 
movement within the table of random numbers were determined ahead of the 
spot selection and these directions were announced publicly. The whole 
procedure was witnessed for verification purposes. Fourth, with the 
starting position noted, a staff member proceeded in the predetermined 
directions on the page to find three digit numbers in the table which 
matched a three digit number in the population list. When a match was 
found, the number on the list was "flagged." Fifth, and last, when four 
hundred "flagged" principals' numbers were found, the drawing of the 
sample was completed and those principals in the study were listed by 
county name. Through these randomization procedures, it can be said with 
confidence that each principals' name, supplied by the county superin- 
tendents, had an equally likely chance to be in the sample chosen to 
receive a questionnaire. 

Sampling Procedure for Teachers 

The sampling procedures for the teachers in the study were very 
similar to those of the principals. The purpose was to yield a truly 
random sample of those teachers of grades one, two, or three in West 
Virginia who teach reading. Each West Virginia county superintendent of 
schools was asked to prepare a list of all grade one, two, or three 
teachers who taught reading at the start of the 1986-87 school year. As 
with principals, all 55 county superintendents responded with the 
requested lists. A total of 3,877 teachers' names were provided by the 
superintendents: this was the population of teachers in the study. 
Krejcie and Morgan (1970) recommend a sample of 351 to be representative 
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of this population. It was decided to draw a large sample to compensate 
for lack of opportunity for followups and call-backs. It was decided to 
draw a sample of 595 names from the population of 3,877 teachers. 

Drawing the random sample of teachers was performed at the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory using established research procedures. 
The process was very similar to that of the principals. First, all the 
lists of teachers* names were shuffled several times. Second, every 
individual teacher name on each list was given a unique three digit 
number. Third, using Blalock's table of random numbers and his suggested 
procedures, a support staff employee having no connection with the study 
determined both the page and the exact spot on the page for the random 
number draw to start. As before, the directions of movement within the 
table were determined ahead of time and announced publicly. Fourth, a 
staff member proceeded in the table of random numbers until a match with 
a teacher's number was made. Each such match was "flagged." Fifth, when 
six hundred "flagged" teache-^o* numbers were found, the drawing of the 
sample was completed and those teachers in the study were listed by 
county. Through these randomization procedures, it can be said with 
confidence that each grade one, two, or three reading teacher name 
supplied by the county superintendent had an equally likelv chance to be 
in the sample to receive a questionnaire. 

Teacher Sample 

As stated above, 595 teachers were randomly selected to participate 
in the study. The size of the sample represented 15.4 percent of the 
total population of teachers (3,877). A total of 410 completed teacher 
surveys were returned; thus, 68.9 percent of the teacher sample returned 
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completed ITSs. The 410 completed ITCs represented 10.6 percent of the 
total teacher population (3,877). 

The data displayed in Table 1 present the number and percent, by 
county, of the teacher population (grades 1-3), the sample of teachers, 
and the responding teachers. Table 1 data indicate that the sample of 
teachers was random across the state, and the completed surveys were 
approximately proportional, by county, to the total population and sample. 

Principal Sample 

As stated above, 397 principals were randomly selected to 
participate in the study. The size of the sample represented 58.3 
percent of the total population of elementary principals (681). A total 
of 298 completed principal ITSs were returned; thus, 75.1 percent of the 
principal sample returned surveys. The 298 completed surveys represented 
43.8 percent of the total principal population (681). 

The data displayed in Table 2 present the number and percent, by 
county, of the total principal population, the sample of principals, and 
the respondents. The data presented in Table 2 indicate that the sample 
of principals was random, and the completed surveys were approximately 
proportional, by county, to the total population and sample. 



Blalock, H. M., Jr. (2nd Edition) Social Statistics , McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1972. 

Krejcie, R. V., & Morgan, 0. W. "Determining Sample Size for Research 

Activities." Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1970, 30, 



607-610. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Teacher Population and Sample by County 



County 


Population: 
# of Teachers 
(Grades 1, 2, 3) 


% of 
Population 


# in 
Sample 


% of 
SamD 1 e 


# of 
Completed 
Siirvpvfi 


% of 
Total 
Rp s nnn s p ^ 


Barbour 


37 


1.0 


7 


1.2 


7 


1.7 


Berkeley 


97 


2.5 


2 


2.7 


16 


3.9 


Boone 


64 


1.7 


8 


1.3 


7 


1.7 


Braxton 


28 


0.7 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.5 


Brooke 


51 


1.3 


6 


1.0 


3 


1.2 


Cabell 


182 


4.7 


31 


5.2 


26 


6.3 


Calhoun 


21 


0.5 


4 


0.8 


2 


0.5 


Clay 


30 


0.8 


5 


0.8 


4 


1.0 


Doddridge 


20 


0.5 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.5 


Fayette 


124 


3.2 


16 


2.7 


14 


3.4 


Gilmer 


17 


0.4 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.5 


Grant 


22 


0.6 


3 


0.5 


2 


0.5 


Greenbrier 


79 


2.0 


15 


2.5 


11 


2.7 


Hampshire 


31 


0.8 


4 


0.7 


4 


1.0 


Hancock 


62 


1.6 


10 


1.7 


1 


0.2 


Hardy 


20 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


Harrison 


143 


3.7 


21 


3.5 


17 


4.2 


Jackson 


56 


1.4 


6 


1.0 


6 


1.5 


Jefferson 


73 


1.9 


15 


2.5 


12 


2.9 


Kanawha 


419 


10.8 


59 


9.9 


11 


2.7 


Lewis 


38 


1.0 


3 


0.5 


3 


0.7 


Lincoln 


59 


1.5 


11 


1.9 


6 


1.5 


Logan 


117 


3.0 


22 


3.7 


10 


2.4 


Marion 


88 


2.3 


11 


1.9 


6 


1.5 


Marshall 


74 


1.9 


12 


2.0 


8 


2.0 


Mason 


60 


1.6 


16 


2.7 


13 


3.2 


McDowell 


109 


2.8 


17 


2.9 


15 


3.7 


Mercer 


139 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Mineral 


56 


1.4 


10 


1.7 


10 


2.4 


Mingo 


100 


2.6 


16 


2.7 


5 


1.2 
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Table 1 (continued) 



County 


Popu 1 a t ion i 
# of Teachers 
(Grades 1, 2, 3) 


% of 
Population 


# in 
Sample 


% of 
Sample 


# of 
Completed 
Surveys 


% of 
Total 
Responses 


Mononga 1 ia 


116 


3.0 


17 


2.9 


15 


3.7 


Monroe 


26 


0.7 


4 


0.7 


4 


1.0 


Morgan 


29 


0.7 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.5 


Nicholas 


66 


1.7 


12 


2.0 


9 


2.2 


Ohio 


77 


2.0 


12 


2.0 


11 


2.7 


Pendleton 


16 


0.4 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


Pleasants 


18 


0.5 


4 


0.7 


4 


1.0 


Pocahontas 


20 


0.5 


2 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


Preston 


68 


1.8 


8 


1.3 


2 


0.5 


Putnam 


85 


2.2 


17 


2.9 


15 


3.7 


Raleigh 


182 


4.7 


32 


5.4 


2 


6.3 


Randolph 


62 


1.6 


10 


1.7 


9 • 


2.2 


Ritchie 


23 


0.6 


4 


0.7 


2 


0.5 


Roane 


33 


0.9 


3 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


Summers 


32 


0.8 


5 


0.8 


2 


0.5 


Taylor 


36 


0.9 


4 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


Tucker 


15 


0.4 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Tyler 


19 


0.5 


5 


0.8 


3 


0.7 


Upshur 


52 


1.3 


8 


1.3 


8 


2.0 


Wayne 


102 


2.6 


16 


2.7 


13 


3.2 


Webster 


29 


0.8 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.5 


Wetzel 


41 


1.1 


10 


1.7 


7 


1.7 


Wirt 


12 


0.3 


4 


0.7 


2 


0.5 


Wood 


216 


5.6 


41 


6.9 


33 


8.1 


Wyoming 


86 


2.2 


14 


2.4 


11 


2.7 


Total 


3, fa/7 


100.1 


595 


1.00.2 


410 


100.3 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Principal Population and Sample by County 



County 


Population: 
# of Teachers 
(Grades 1, 2, 3) 


% of 
Population 


# in 
Sample 


% of 
Sample 


# of 
Completed 
Surveys 


% of 
Total 
Responses 


Barbour 


6 


0.9 


4 


1.0 


4 


1 . 3 


Berkeley 


14 


2.1 


9 


2. J 


Q 

o 


9 7 


Boone 


16 


2.4 


8 


2.0 


7 


2.3 


Braxton 


6 


0.9 


5 


1.3 


2 


U. / 


Brooke 


9 


1.3 


8 


2.0 


5 


1.7 


Cabell 


29 


4.3 


17 


4. J 


1 J 


A A 


Calhoun 


4 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Clay 


o 
o 


1 • 2 


4 


1 . U 




i . J 


Doddridge 


9 


1.3 


7 


1.8 


7 


2.3 


Fayette 


22 


3.2 


14 


3.5 


14 


A "7 


Gilmer 


5 


0.7 


4 


1.0 


3 


1.0 


Grant 


4 


0.6 


3 


0.8 


J 


i . u 


Greenbrier 


12 


1.8 


8 


2.0 


7 


2.3 


Hampshire 


8 


1.2 


5 


1 . J 


5 


i . / 


Hancock 


9 


1.3 


7 


1.8 


5 


1.7 


Hardy 


3 


0.4 


2 


0.5 


2 


0.7 


Harrison 


23 


3.4 


16 


4.0 


15 


5.0 


Jackson 


8 


1.2 


5 


1.3 


5 


1 . 7 


Jefferson 


8 


1.2 


3 


0.8 


3 


1.0 


Kanawha 


77 


11.3 


44 


11.1 


17 


5.7 


Lewis 


9 


1.3 


5 


1.3 


4 


1.3 


Lincoln 


15 


2.2 


10 


2.5 


6 


2.0 


Logan 


25 


3.7 


15 


3.8 


9 


3.0 


Marion 


16 


2.3 


10 


2.5 


8 


2.7 


Marshall 


12 


1.8 


8 


2.0 


5 


1.7 


Mason 


12 


1.8 


6 


1.5 


3 


1.0 


McDowell 


21 


3.1 


11 


2.8 


10 


3.4 


Mercer 


25 


3.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Mineral 


10 


1.5 


4 


1.0 


4 


1.3 


Mingo 


19 


2.8 


11 


2.8 


6 


2.0 
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Table 2 (continued) 



County 


Population: 
# o' Teachers 
(Grades 1, 2, 3) 


% of 
Population 


# in 
Sample 


% of 
Sample 


# of 
Completed 
Surveys 


% yjx. 

Total 
Responf 


Monongalia 


19 


2.8 


14 


3.5 


11 


3.7 


Monroe 


5 


0.7 


3 


0.8 


2 


0.7 


Morgan 


6 


0.9 


5 


1.3 


5 


1.7 


Nicholas 


18 


2.6 


13 


3.3 


10 


3.5 


Ohio 


9 


1.3 


7 


1.8 


7 


2.3 


Pendleton 


5 


0.7 


4 


1.0 


4 


1.3 


Pleasants 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


Pocahontas 


3 


0.4 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.3 


Preston 


10 


1.5 




1.8 


5 


1.7 


Putnam 


15 


2.2 


10 


2.5 


6 


2.0 


Raleigh 


29 


4.3 


12 


3.0 


9 


3.0 


Randolph 


11 


1.6 


6 


1.5 


4 


1.3 


Ritchie 


6 


0.9 




0.8 


3 


1.0 


Roane 


6 


0.9 


3 


0.8 


2 


0.7 


Sunmiers 


7 


1.0 


5 


1.3 


3 


1.0 


Taylor 


6 


0.9 


3 


0.8 


3 


1.0 


Tucktr 


3 


0.4 


1 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


Tyler 


2 


0,3 


2 


0.5 


2 


0.7 


Upshur 


9 


1.3 


3 


0.8 


3 


1.0 


Wayne 


16 


2.4 


11 


2.8 


9 


3.0 


Webster 


4 


0.6 


4 


1.0 


4 


1.3 


Wetzel 


4 


0.6 


3 


0.8 


1 


0.3 


Wirt 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


Wood 


25 


3.7 


17 


4.3 


15 


5.0 


Wyoming 


15 


2.2 


4 


1.0 


4 


1.3 


Total 


681 


100.3 


397 


100.8 


298 


100.0 
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PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSES 

Demographics 

Section I of the teacher version wf the ITS retrieved certain 
demographic data related to : 2 responding teachers, their classrooms, 
and their schools. These data are presented in Tables 3 through 11. 

Years of experience . Table 3 displays the years of teaching 
expf rieure of the responding teachers. About one-tenth of the teachers 
(11.5 percent) had five or less years of teaching experience, and 42.8 
had 10 or less years of experience. The mean number of years of teaching 
experience was 15.1 with a standard deviation of 6.53. The median number 
of years of experience was 12.3. Primary teachers in West Virginia are 
experienced teachers, averaging over 15 years in the classroom. 



Table 3 

Years of Teaching Experience of Teachers 



Experience Categories 


N 


Percent of Total 


Cumulative Percent 


< 2 years 


15 


3.7 




2-5 years 


32 


7.8 


11.5 


6-10 years 


128 


31.3 


42.8 


11-20 years 


170 


41.6 


84.4 


> 20 years 


64 


15.7 


100.1 


Total 


409 


100.1 





Teachers by grade level . The teaching responsibility, by grade 
level, of the responding teachers is displayed in Table 4. Slightly more 
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than one-third teach the first grade (36.3 percent), and slightly less 
than one-third teach the third grade (29.5 percent). 

Table 4 

Numbei of First, Second, and Third Grade 
Teachers in the Sample Population 



Teacher Grade Level 




Sample N 


Percent of Sample 


First 




159 


36.6 


Second 




147 


33.9 


Third 




128 


29.5 




Total 


434-> 


100.0 


♦Exceeds total sample 


because 


of those teachers 


teaching in a split-grade 



classroom. 

Number of teachers teaching reading . All responding teachers had 
the responsibility to teach reading. Approximately one-fifth (19.7 
percent) of the teachers taught in a school in which they were the only 
teacher responsible for teaching reading at their grade level. (See 
Table 5.) Approximately one-third (31.6 percent) of the teachers taught 
in a school in which they and one other teacher taught reading at the 
same grade level. Thus, slightly more than one-half (51.3 percent) of 
the teachers taught in a school in which one or two teachers taught 
reading at the same grade level. 

Classroom organization . The data displayed in Table 6 indicates 
that most primary teachers (95.6 percent) teach in a self-contained 
classroom. Eighty-seven percent of the teachers teach a single grade 
level, and 8.6 percent teach in a split-grade, self-contained classroom. 
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Very few teachers (4.4 percent) reported teaching in a team teaching 
classroom. 



Table 5 

Number of Teachers Teaching Reading in Teacher's 
School at the Same Grade Level 



# of Other Teachers 

at Same Grade Level N Percent of Total Cumulative Percent 



0 


81 


19.7 




1 


130 


31.6 


51.3 


2 


113 


27.5 


78.8 


3 


49 


11.9 


90.7 


4 


24 


5.8 


96.5 


5 


5 


1.5 


98.0 


6 


4 


1.0 


99.0 


7 


4 


1.0 


100.0 


Total 


410 







Table 6 

Classroom Organizational Structure of Teachers 



Classroom 
Organization 


N 


Percent 
of Total 


Cumulative 
Percent 


Self-Contained 


376 


87.0 




Split-Grade 


37 


8.6 


95.6 


Team Teaching 


19 


• ,4 


100.0 


Total 


432 


100.0 
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Class size . Approximately three-fifths (57.8 percent ) of the 
responding teachers' classrooms held 20 or less students. (See Table 
7.) The mean class size was 19.5 students, with a standard deviation of 
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3.63. The median cl«.3S size was 19.7 pupils; the ranee was 9 to 27 
students. Very few classrooms (4.1 percent) exceeded 25 students. 



Table 7 
Class Size of Teachers 



Class Size 


N 


Percent of Total 


Cumulative Percent 


<15 pupils 


38 


9.7 




16-20 pupils 


188 


48.1 


57.8 


21-25 pupils 


149 


38.1 


95.9 


> 25 pupils 


16 


4.1 


100.0 


Total 


391 


100.0 





School organization . The data in Table 8 indicate that the 
teachers' schools were organized in a variety of administrative 
structures; they varied from K-2 to K-8. The majority of schools (55.8 
percent) were organized in K-6 administrative structure. (See Table 8.) 



Table 8 

Organizational Structure of Schools, 
as Reported by Teachers 



School Organization N Percent of Total 



K-2 




9 


2.2 


K-3 




12 


3.0 


K-/ 




43 


10.6 


K-5 




60 


14.8 


K-6 




226 


S5.8 


1-5 




5 


1.2 


1-6 




13 


3.2 


K-8 




37 


9.1 




Total 


405 


99.9 
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School population * Approximately three-fifths (59.1 percent) of the 
teachers' schools were under 350 pupils. (See Table 9.) The mean school 
population was 312.7 pupils, with a standard deviation of 139.37. The 
median school population was 307.8 pupils. Approximately one-fourth 
(24*1 percent) of the schools had a population of 450 pupils or more. 

Table 9 

School Population, Reported by Teachers 



School Population N Percent of Total Cumulative Percent 



< 150 pupils 52 


14.7 




150-250 pupils 82 


23.2 


37.9 


251-350 pupils 75 


21.2 


59.1 


351-450 pupils 59 


16.7 


75.8 


> 450 pupils 85 


24.1 


99.9 


Total 353 


99.9 




Assistance in teaching 


reading. A majority (63.3 pe 


rcent) of the 


teachers receive assistance 


in teaching reading to their 


students. (See 


Table 10.) 








Table 10 




Number of 


Teachers Receiving Assiste.ice 






in Teaching Reading 




Receive Assistance 


N 


Percent of Total 


Yes 


260 


63.3 


No 


151 


36.7 



Total 411 100.0 
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Type of assistance received * Table 11 lists the kinds of assistance 
teachers reported. Of those teachers receiving assistance, approximately 
nine of out ten (88.8 percent) received assistance from people connected 
with Chapter 1, remedial reading, or special education programs. Only 
one of the teachers (0.4 percent) mentioned volunteers as an assistant in 
teaching reading. 



Table 11 

Type of Assistance Received by 
Teachers in Teaching Reading 



Type of 
Assistance 


Frequency 


Percent of 
Totals 


Cumulative 
Percent 


Chapter 1 


143 


57.8 




Remedial Teacher 


56 


20.3 


72.1 


Special Education 
Teacher 


25 


9.1 


81.2 


Learning Disabled 
Teacher 


21 


7.6 


88.8 


Tutor 


19 


6.9 


95.7 


Aide 


5 


1.8 


97.5 


Gifted Teacher 


3 


1.1 


98.6 


Resource Teacher 


3 


1.1 


99.7 


Volunteer 


1 


0.4 


100.1 


Total 


276* 


100.1 





*The total frequency exceeds the number of teachers receiving assistance 
(260) because some teachers received more than one type of assistance, 
e.g«. Chapter 1 and aiie. 
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Generalization of teacher demographics * From the demographic data 
in Section I of the ITS (teacher version), generalizations can be made 
about West Virginia teachers in grades one through three. The typical 
teacher in grades one, two, and three has approximately 15 years of 
teaching experience and teaches in a self-contained classroom of under 20 
pupils, in a K-6 school of approximately 300 pupils. In the teaching of 
reading, the typical teacher receives some type of assistance either from 
Chapter I, remedial reading, or special education. In a typical school, 
there are one or two teachers at each grade level who teach reading. The 
reader is reminded that these generalizations of "typical" teachers and 
schools are based on means and majority percentages; individual teachers, 
classrooms, and schools will vary. 

Current Use of Instructional Time 

Remember that the purpose of Section II — "Current Use of Instruc- 
tional Time*'-' -was to determine teachers* perceptions of how much time 
students spend in grades 1-3, in an average week, by subject area. Table 
12 lists the mean values of teacher reports for the following: the total 
number of instructional minutes per week, number of minutes per week per 
subject matter, and percent of total instructional time per subject 
area. The responses of all teachers (grades one through three) are 
combined. Teachers report that students currently spend one-half (49.2 
percent) of their instructional time learning language arts (842.9 
minutes/week out of an available 1713.2 instructional minutes/week). 
Approximately three-fifths (58.4 percent) of that languaee arts 
instructional time is used to teach reading (492.0 minutes/week) in 
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grades one through three. In other words, teachers report that students 
spend more than one-fourth (28-7 percent) of their total instructional 
week learning to read in grades one through three. 



Table 12 

Current Use of Instructional Time^ as 
Perceived by Teachers 



Subject 
Matter 


Mean 
(minutes /week) 


Standard 
Deviation 


Percent of 
Total Time 


Reading 


492.0 


161.9 


28.7 


Spelling 


123.2 


57.4 


7.2 


Handwriting 


100. 8 


48.1 


5.9 


English 


126.9 


52.6 


7.4 


Total Language Arts 


842.9 


135.4 


49.23 


Mathematics 


284.3 


51.2 


16.6 


Social Studies 


104.1 


41.2 


6.1 


Science and Health 


140.6 


68.0 


8.2 


Art 


65.8 


25.3 


3.9 


Music 


70.0 


26.0 


4,1 


Physical Education 


91.0 


40.1 


5.3 


Discretionary Time 


114.5 


92.0 


6.7 


Total Time^ 


1,713.2 


126.0 


100.1 



Instructional time per week expressed in minutes 

Sum of time per subject matter area, plus discretionary time 

Standard error =2.5 
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When teacher reports of the current use of instructional time are 
compared with WVBE Policies 2510 and 2321 (see pa^e 1), it seems evident 
that the policies are being met (and exceeded) in grades one through 
three. The WVBE policies state that the instructional day is 315 minutes 
(1575 minutes/week) • Teachers report over 1700 minutes/week in 1986-87« 
The WVBE policies require a minimum of 35-50 percent of time to be used 
to teach language arts. The teachers report that language arts is taught 
49.2 percent — a percentage that nearly reaches the upper limit of the 
WVBE requirement • In fact, considering that the teachers* reported 
instructional day is longer than the required 315 minutes, the 49 percent 
clearly exceeds the minimum standards established by the WVBE. The 
minimum standard for teaching laneuaee arts in grades one through three 
is 551.25 minutes/week (1575 x 0.35). It can be shown statistically that 
96.6 percent of the surveyed teachers meet the minimum WVBE requirement 
for teaching language arts.* 

Most influence on use of time . The teachers were asked, in their 
opinion, what person oj.' agency has the most influence on decisions about 
how students currently spend instructional time. (See Question 1, 
Section II, of Teacher Questionnaire, Appendix A.) Their responses are 
presented in Table 13. Approximately three-fifths (60.8 percent) cf the 



*The mean minutes/week currently being used to teach language arts is 
842.9, with a standard deviation of 135.4. Under conditions of a normal 
distribution, 48.3 percent of the distribution is 2.12 standard 
deviations from the mean score; thus, 842.9 - (2.12 x 135.4) = 555.9. 
Since 555.9 is greater than 551.25 (1575 x 0.35), approximately 96.6 
percent of the teachers exceed the minimum requirement. 
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teachers perceive the West Virginia Department of Education as the person 
or agency having the most influence on the current use of instructional 
time* Only 13.3 percenu of the teachers believe that teachers have the 
most influence in how much time students spend in different subjects for 
instruction. 

Table 13 

Person or Agency Having the Most Influence on 
Current Use of Instructional Time 
as Perceived by Teachers 



Person or 
Agency 


Frequency 


Percent 
Total 


of 


Cumulative 
Percent 


Teacher 


53 


13*3 






Principal 


19 


4.8 




18.1 


Central Office 


25 


6.3 




24.4 


Superintendent 


12 


3.0 




27.4 


Local Board of 
Education 


6 


1.5 




28.9 


State Deptartment 
of Education 


243 


60.8 




89.7 


State Board of 
Education 


42 


10.5 




100.2 


Total 


400 


100.2 






For the purposes 


of reporting data, 


several 


response® 


*7ere combined 


to form two categories 


: local control vs. state 


control. 


If responses 



were teachers, principals, central office staff, county superintendents, 
and local board of education, they were coded as "local" influence; the 
state department of education and the state board of education were 
combined to form "statp" influence. Teachers clearly perceive the state 
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influence (71.3 percent) as greater than local influence (28.9 percent) 
in the current use of instructional time. 

Opportunity to learn to read . The teachers in grades one through 
three were asked, "Do your students have the opportunity to learn to read 
at grade level under current use of instructional tima?" The responses 
to this question are displayed in Table 14. Almost all teachers (97.3 
percent) answered in the affirmative. 

Table 14 

Teacher Responses to "Do Your Students Have the 
Opportunity to Learn to Read at Grade Level?" 
Under Current Use of Instructional Time 



Opportunity to Read Percent of 
at Grade Level Frequency Total 

Yes 392 97.3 

No 11 2.7 

Total 403 100.0 



Teacher satisfaction . Teachers were asked how satisfied they are 
that their students are reaching their reading achievement potential 
under the current use of instructional time. Their responses are 
displayed in Table 15. Most teachers (88.1 percent) were satisfied or 
very satisfied that their students are reaching their reading achievement 
potential under the current use of instructional time. 

Individual learner differences . The last question in Section II 
asked teachers if they are able to meet individual learner differences in 
reading given the current allocation of instructional time. The 
teachers* responses are displayed in Table 16. Over two-thirds of the 
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teachers (70.8 percent) believe they can meet individual differences in 
reading, while 29.2 percent of the teachers believe they are not able to 
meet individual learner differences under the current use of 
instructional time. 

Table 15 

Teacher Satisfaction that Students are Reaching Their 
Reading Achievement Potential Under the 
Current Use of Instructional Time 



Degree of Satisfaction Frequency 


Percent of Total 


Very Satisfied 93 


23.0 


Satisfied 263 


65.1 


Dissatisfied 41 


10.1 


Very Dissatisfied 7 


1.7 


Total 404 


99.9 


Table 16 




Under Current Time Allocation, Are Teachers Able to Meet 
Individual Learner Differences in Reading? 


Meeting Individual 
Learning Differences Frequency 


Percent 
of Total 


Yes 283 


70.8 


No 117 


29.2 


Total 400 


100.0 
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Past Use of Instructional Time 

Now we move to results from Section III — Past Use of Instructional 
Time. We asked teachers to think back several years, to 1984, and tell 
how students used to spend time per subject area in an average week. The 
year of "past use of time" preceded the implementation of the state 
policies regarding use of time. 

Presented in Table 17 are the tnean values of the total number of 
instructional minutes per week, the tiumber of minutes per week per 
subject matter, and the percent of total instructional time per subject 
matter, reported by teachers as to how students used to spend time (past 
use of time). The responses indicate that, in the past, students spent 
approximately 50.0 percent of instructional time ( 1707. 7 minutes /week) 
learning langage arts (853.6 minutes/week) . Approximately three-fifths 
(59.7 percent) of the language arts instructional time was used to teach 
reading (509.6 minutes/week). That is, approximately 29.8 percent of the 
total rnstructional time used to be spent teaching reading in grades one 
through three. 

When the comparison was made between the past use of instructional 
time for language arts and WVBE Policies 2510 and 2321, it was concluded 
Ihat from teachers' perceptions, the policies were being met in grades 
one through three, even before they were written and implemented. 
Remember, the WVBE policies state that the instructional day is 315 
minutes (1575 minutes/week), and 35-50 percent of that time should be 
used to teach language arts. That translates to between 551.25 and 
787.50 rn'nutes per week. The teachers of grades one through three report 
that the mean percent of instructional time used to teach language arts 
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Table 17 

Past Use of Instructional Time^ as 
Perceived by Teachers 



Subject 
Matter 


Mean 
vminutes/week) 


Standard 
Deviation 


Percent of 
Total Time 


Reading 


509.6 


180.9 


29.8 


Spelling 


121. 8 


78. 7 


7.1 


Handwriting 


98.3 


37.2 


5.8 


English 


123.9 


61.0 


7.3 


Total Language Arts 


856.6 


138.7 


50.03 


Mathematics 


273.7 


64.8 


16.0 


Social Studies 


95.6 


46.3 


5.6 


Science and Health 


131.0 


75.8 


7.7 


Art 


65.7 


29.8 


3.9 


Music 


69.6 


30.3 


4.1 


Physical Education 


98.1 


44.0 


5.8 


Discretionary Time 


120.4 


101.6 


5.8 


Total Time^ 


1,707.7 


130.0 


100.2 



Instructional time per week expressed in minutes 

Sum of time per subject matter area, plus discretionary time 

Standard error =2.5 
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used to be 50.0 percent. That translates to 853.6 minutes per week, a 
mean that clearly exceeds the minimum state requirements. Further, 
statistically it can be shown that, according to teacher self-report, 
96.6 percent of teachers in grades one through three were meeting the 
minimum WVBE requirement for teaching language arts,* before the policy 
was implemented. 

Current vs. past use of time . To this point, it has been observed 
that teachers of grades one through three are in compliance with WVBE 
Policies 2510 and 2321 in both current and past practice. The t-test was 
applied to the differences in the mean minutes per week and mean percent 
of time used to teach language arts and reading under current and past 
use of instructional time. There were no significant differences found 
between current and past uses of instructional time, according to teacher 
reports . 

Most influence on use of time . The teachers were asked to identify 
the person or agency they perceived as having had the most influence on 
how students used to spend instructional time; their responses are 
presented in Table 18. Approximately two-fifths (40.0 percent) of the 
teachers perceived that the state department of education had the most 
influence on past decisions abo't how instructional time was used. 



*The mean minutes/week used in the past to teach language arts was 
853.6, with a standard deviation of 138.7. Under conditions of a 
normal distribution, 48.3 percent of the distribution is 2.12 standard 
deviations from the mean score; thus, 853 - (2.12 x 138.7) 559.0. 
Since 559.0 is greater than 551.25 (1575 x 0.35,, approximately 96.6 
percent of the teachers exceeded the minimum requirement. 
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Table 18 

Person or Agency Having the Most Influence 
on Past Use of Instructional Time as 
Perceived by the Teachers 



Person or 
Agency 


Frequency 


Percent of 
Total 


Cumulative 
Percent 


Teacher 


79 


23.2 




Principal 


31 


9.1 


32.3 


Central Office 


34 


10.0 


42.3 


Superintendent 


15 


4.4 


46.7 


Local Board of 
Education 


11 


3.2 


49.9 


State Department 
of Education 


136 


40.0 


89.9 


State Board of 
Education 


34 


10.0 


99.9 


Total 


340 


99.9 




The data displayed in Table 


18 were combined to 


form "local" 


influence and "state" 


influence. 


Teachers perceive 


the state influence 



(50.1 percent) and the local influence (49.9 percent) were approximately 
equal in dr.termining the past use of instructional time. 

A t-value (6.17) was calculated to determine if there was a 
significant difference between teachers' perceptions of state influence 
on current vs. past use of instructional time. The alculated t-value is 
significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

A chi-square value (77.14) was calculated to determine if 
frequencies of choices of p- 'son or agency having most influence in 
current use of instructional time wa3 significantly different from the 
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frequencies of choice of person or agency having most influence in past 
use of instructional time. The chi-square value was significant beyond 
the 0.01 level of confidence. The difference in the frequencies in the 
cells of state department of education, teacher, and principal were, in 
descending values, the highest contributions to the calculated chi-square 
value. 

Opportunity to learn to read . The teachers in grades one through 
three were asked, "Did your students have the opportunity to learn to 
read at grade level?" under past use of instructional time. The 
responses are displayed in Table 19. It can be observed that 95.7 
percent of the teachers answered in the affirmative. There was no 
significant difference between the responses to this question and the 
similar one in Section II (current use of time). 

Table 19 

Teacher Responses to "Did Your Students Have the 
Opportunity to Learn to Read at Grade Level?" 
Under Past Use of Instructional Time 

Opportunity to Read Percent of 
at Grade Level frequency Total 

Yes 330 95.7 

No 15 4.3 

Total 345 100.0 



T eacher satisf action * The teachers were asked how satisfied they 
felt that their students were able to reach their reading achievement 
potential under the pas ase of instructional time. Their responses are 
displayed in Table 20. Most teachers (88.5 percent) were satisfied or 
very satisfied that their students were reaching their reading achievement 
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potential under past use of instructional time. There was no significant 
difference in level of reported teacher satisfaction between current and 
past use of time. 

Table 20 

Teacher Satisfaction that Students Reached Their 
Reading Achievement Potential Under the Past 
Instructional Time Allocation 



Degree of Satisfaction 


Frequency 


Percent of Total 


Very Satisfied 


74 


21.4 


Satisfied 


232 


67.1 


Dissatisfied 


35 


10.1 


Very Dissatisfied 


5 


1.4 


Total 


346 


100.0 



Individual lea rn er dif £ ^>. /en c^s^ Tejchers were asked if they were 
able to meet ind? learni-r differences in reading, given allocations 

of time in previoi ^ :^rs. As seen in Table 21, three-fourths of the 
teachers (75*7 percent) answered in the affirmative. There was no 
significant difference in responses to this question and a similar one in 
Section II dealing with current use of time. 



Table 21 

Under Past Time Allocation, Were Teachers Able to Meet 
Individual Learner Differences in Reading? 



Meeting Individual 




Percent 


Learning Differences 


Frequency 


of Total 


Yes 


259 


75.7 


No 


83 


24.3 


Total 


342 


100.0 
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Ideal Use of Instructional Time 

The final section of the ITS, as you may recall, asks teachers how 
students would spend time in an instructional week, in the teachers' 
ideal world — one in which reading achievement was at a maximum. Table 22 
presents the mean values of the total number of instructional minutes per 
week, number of minutes per week per subject matter, ana percent of total 
instructional time as reported by teachers when asked for their ideal use 
of instructional time. 

Teachers' ideal instructional week would be 1745.2 minutes/week. A 
majority of that time (51»9 percent) would be used to teach language arts 
(904.9 minutes /week) . Approximately three-fifths (60.7 percent) of the 
language arts instructional time would be used to teach reading (549.3 
minutes/week). In an ideal schedule, that represents 31.5 percent of the 
total instructional time to teach reading. 

Teacher reports of ideal use of instructional time for language arts 
exceed th'^ minimum standards of WVBE Policies 2510 and 2321. The WVBE 
policies state that the instructional day is 313 minutes (1575 
minutes /week) and at least 35-50 percent should be used to teach language 
arts. As stated earlier, 35-50 percent of 575 minutes translates to 
551.25-787.50 minutes per week. The teachers' ideal mean percent of 
total instructional time to teach language arts would be 51.9 percent — a 
percentage that exceeds the high level of the minimum standards. The 
teachers' ideal (mean) translated into minutes per week is 904.9 
minutes/week — far above the minimum set by the policy. Further, it can 
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Table 22 

Ideal Use of Instructional Time 
as Perceived by Teachers 



Subject 
Matter 


Mean 
(minutes /week) 


Standard 
^'■viation 


Percent of 
Total Time 


Reading 


549.3 


192.1 


31.5 


Spelling 


125.1 


82.2 


7.2 


Handwriting 


102.0 


57.1 


5.8 


English 


128.5 


54. 5 


7.4 


Total Language Arts 


904.9 


146.5 


51.93 


Mathematics 


282.0 


69.0 


16.2 


Social Studies 


88.4 


52,2 


5.1 


Science and Health 


123.8 


70.0 


7.1 


Art 


68.3 


28.4 


3.9 


Music 


71.4 


30.2 


4.1 


Physical Education 


100.3 


42.5 


3.7 


Discretionary Time 


106.1 


78.8 


6.1 


Total Time^ 


1,745.2 


141.8 


100.1 



Instructional time per week expressed in minutes 

Sum of time per subject matter area, plus discr "ionary time 

Standard error - 2.5 
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be shown statistically that 90.1 percent of teachers would meet the 
minimum policy standard for teaching language arts.* 

Current vs. ideal use of time . Based on data from teachers' 
self-reports (see Tables 12, 17, and 22), teachers in grades one through 
three are in compliance with WVBE Policies 2 510 and 2321 now, were in 
compliance before the policies wera implemented, and would be in 
compliance if ideal use of time was in effect. 

In comparing current use with ideal use of time (Section II vs. 
Section IV of the ITS), there was no significant difference in the 
percent of total time to be devoted to language arts (49.2 percent vs. 
51.9 percent). However, there was a statistica significant 
difference, beyond the 0.01 level of confidence, between the two sections 
on the mean number of minutes per week to be devoted to language arts 
instruction (842.9 minutes/week as current use vs. 904.9 minutes/week 
reported as ideal use). 

The same results held true when current use of time for reading is 
compared to teacher-reported ideal use of tinie for reading. The mean 
percents of total instructional time in current and ideal use were not 
significantly different (28.7 percent vs. 31.5 percent). However, the 
mean number of minutes per week of current instructional time used for 
reading (492.0) was significantly different from the mean number of 



*The ideal mean minutes/week to be used to teach language arts is 904.9, 
with a standard deviation of 146.5. Under conditions of a normal 
distribution, 49.1 percent of the distribution is 2.35 standard 
deviations away from the mean score; thus, 904.9 - (2.35) (146.6) = 
560.6. Since 560.6 is greater than 551.25 (1575 x 0.35), approximately 
98.1 percent of the teachers would exceed the minimum requirement. 
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minutes per week of ideal instructional time (549,3), beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. 

There appears to be an inconsistency in the above findings relating 
to the ideal use of instructiorui time for language arts and reading when 
compared to current use of instructional time. That is, no significant 
differences were found in the mean percent of ideal and current use of 
instructional time for language arts and reading; however, the difference 
between the number of minutes used for language arts and reading in 
current and ideal use of instructional time was significant beyond the 
0.01 level of confidence. The inconsistency is explained by differences 
in total instructional time in the current (1713.2 minute sw /week) and the 
ideal (1745.2 minutes/week) as reported by teachers. A t-^alue of -3.37 
was calculated between the mean current total instructional time and the 
mean ideal total instructional time; the t-value of -3.37 is significant 
beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

Most influence in use of time . The teachers were asked to identify 
the person or agency who, in their opinion, should have the most 
influence on the use of instructional time. Their responses are 
presented in Table 23. Approximately one-fifth (20.5 percent) of the 
teachers believe the state department of education should be the most 
influential; approximately three-fifths (64.5 percent) believe the 
teacher should have the most influence. 

When data are combined into two larger categories — "local" influence 
and "state" influence — the results are conclusive. Teachers believe 
1*' 1 influence (74.7 percent) should be the predominant influence; 25.3 
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percent of the teachers believe the state should have the greatest 
influence on the use of instructional time. 

Table 23 

Person or Agency Who Should Have the Most Influence 
on (Ideal) Use of Instructional Time, 
as Reported by Teachers 



Person or 
Agency 


Frequency 


Percent of 
Total 


Cumulative 
Percent 


Teacher 


233 


64.5 




Principal 


12 


3.3 


67.8 


Central Office 


16 


4.4 


72.2 


Superintendent 


4 


1.1 


73.3 


Local Board of 
Education 


5 


1.4 


74.7 


State Department 
of Education 


74 


20.5 


95.2 


State Board of 
Education 


17 


4.7 


99.9 


Total 


361 


99.9 





The t-value (-13.0) was calculated to determine if the state 
influence on current use of instructional time (71.3 percent) was 
significantly different from state influence on ideal use of 
instructional time (25.3 percent). The calculated t-value is significant 
beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

A Chi-Square value (755.06) was calculated to determine if 
frequencies of choices of the person or agency having the most influence 
in current use of instructional time were signif ic»-ntly different Zrom 
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the frequencies of choices of person or agency who should have the most 
influence on ideal use of instructional time. The Chi-Square value was 
significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. The difference in the 
frequencies in the cells of teacher, state department of education, and 
state board of education, in descending values, were the highest 
contributors to the calculated Chi-Square value. 

Opportunity to learn to read . The teachers were asked, "Given the 
time allotments in Chart C, would your students have the opportunity to 
learn to read at grade level?" The responses, displayed in Table 24, are 
clear; 100.0 percent of the teachers answered in the affirmative. There 
was no significant difference between responses to this question (ideal) 
and a similar question in the section on current use of time. 

Table 24 

Teacher Responses to "Will Your Students Have the 
Opportunity to Learn to Read at Grade Level?" 
Under Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



Opportunity to Read Percent of 
at Grade Level Frequency Total 

Yes 369 100.0 

No 0 0.0 



Total 369 100.0 



Teacher satisfaction . The teachers were asked how satisfied they 
would be that their students cou'^d reach their reading achievement 
potential under ideal usi' of instructional time. As displayed in Table 
25, 99.2 percent of the teachers would be satisfied or very satisfied. 
The difference (in teacher-reported level of satisfaction with student 
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reading achievement) between current and ideal use of time is sij^nificant 
beyond the 0,01 level of confidence. 



Table 25 

Teacher Satisfaction that Students Will Reach Their 
Reading Achievement Potential Under the Ideal 
Instructional Time Schedule 



Degree of Satisfaction 


Frequency 


Percent of Total 


Very Satisfied 


220 


59.5 


Satisfied 


147 


39.7 


Dissatisfied 


1 


0.3 


Very Dissatisfied 


2 


0.5 


Total 


370 


100.0 



Individual learner differences . The teachers were also asked if 
they would be able to meet individual learner differences in reading with 
their ideal schedule of instructional time. The teachers (95.1 pircent) 
responded in the affirmative. (See Table 26.) There is a significant 
difference in teacher response to this question between current and ideal 
use of time. The Chi-Square value (28.56) is significant beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. 

Table 26 

Undar Ideal Use of Instructional Time, Would Teachers Be 
Able to Meet Individual Learner Differences in Reading? 



Meeting Individual Percent 
Learning Differences Frequency of Total 

Yes 353 95.1 

No 18 4.9 

Total 371 100.0 
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Sunnnary of Teacher Data on Use of Instructional Time 

The data in Table 27 represent teacher reports of past, current, and ideal 
uses of instructional time. (See also Tables 12, 17, and 22.) The data are 
the mean number of minutes per week per subject matter, the mean total minutes 
per week, and the mean percent of total time per subject matter. 

As reported by teachers, the percent of total instructional time used to 
teach language arts under past, current, and ideal use of time was 50»3, 49.2, 
and 51.9, respectively. In all three cases, the public school teachers of West 
Virginia would be meeting the WVBL requirements relative to time for language 
arts. The differences of these three percentages are statistically 
insignificant. Reading follows the same pattern as language arts. The percent 
of total time for reading is slightly higher in the ideal schedule (31.5) than 
in the past (29.8); both are higher than the current schedule (28.7). The 
difference is not statistically significant. 

Statistically significant differences, beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence, were found between the ideal and current number of minutes per week 
for language arts, for reading, and for total instructional time. 

Most influence on use of time . Table 28 is a summary of Tables 13, 18, 
and 23: teachers' perceptions of the person or agency having the most 
influence on use of instructional time. Figure 1 is a graphic representation 
of the data displayed in Table 28. 

By use of the t-test and Chi-Square techniques, two comparisons were found 
to be statistically significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. Those 
comparisons are teacher perceptions of the most influential factors in the 
current vs. past and in the current vs. ideal uses of instructional time. 
Teachers perceive the sta-a has a significant influence on the current use of 
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Table 27 

Past, Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional 
Time as Perceived by Teachers* 





PAST 




CURRENT 


IDEAL 


Subject 


Min./ 


Percent 


Min./ 


Percent 


Min./ 


Percent 


Matter 


Wk. 


of Total 


Wk. 


of Total 


Wk. 


of Total 


Reading 


509.6 


29. 8 


472.0 


28.7 


549.3 


31.5 


Spelling 


121.8 


7.1 


123.2 


7-2 


125 1 


7.2 


Handwriting 


98.3 


5.8 


100.8 


5.9 


102.0 


5.8 


Kn^ 1 1 c h 


123. 9 


7. 3 


126.9 


7.4 


128.5 


7.4 


Total 














Language 
Arts 


853.6 


50. 3I 


842.9 


49. 2I 


904.9 


51. 9I 


Mathematics 


273.7 


16.0 


284.3 


16.6 


282.0 


16.2 


Social 














Studies 


95.6 


5.6 


104.1 


6.1 


88.4 


5.1 


Science 














and Health 


131.0 


7.7 


140.6 


8.2 


123.8 


7.1 


Art 


65. 7 


3. 9 


65.8 


3.9 


68.3 


3.9 


Music 


69.6 


4.1 


76.0 


4.1 


71.4 


4.1 


Physical 
Education 


98.1 


5.8 


91.0 


5.3 


100.3 


5.7 


Discretionary 
Time 


120.4 


7.1 


114.5 


6.7 


106.1 


6.1 


Total 


1,707.7 


100.2 


1, 713.2 


100.1 


1,745.2 


100.1 


*Data displayed 
^Standard error 


as percent 
2.5 


of total 


time 
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Table 28 

Sutranary of Teacher Perceptions of Person or Agency Having Most Influence 
on Past, Currenu, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



Person or 
Agency 


N 


PACT 

Percent 


Cum. 
Percent 


N 


Percent 


Cum. 
Percent 


N 


IDEAL 
Pe rcent 


Cum. 
Percent 


1 Oil/* 


7Q 


^ J • u 




J J 


1 J. z 




2j3 


63. 7 




Principal 


33 


9.6 


32.6 


22 


5.5 


18. 7 


16 


4.4 


68.1 


Central 
Office 


34 


9.9 


42.5 


25 


6.2 


24.9 


17 


4.7 


72.8 


Superin- 
tendent 


16 


4.7 


47.2 


3.2 


3.0 


27.9 


4 


1.1 


73.9 


Local Board 
of Education 


11 


3.2 


50.4 


6 


1.5 


29.4 


5 


1.4 


75.3 


State Depart- 
ment of 
Education 


136 


39.7 


90.1 


242 


60.1 


89.5 


74 


20.2 


95.5 


State Board 
of Education 


34 


9.9 


100.0 


43 


10. 7 


100.2 


17 


4.7 


100.2 


Total 


343 


100.0 




403 


100.2 




366 


100.2 
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instructional time; local persons and agencies would have a significantly 
greater influence in the ideal use of time, with teachers being the 
single most influencing f actor • 

Opportunity to learn to read * There were no significant differences 
in teichers' opinions about students* opportunities to learn to read at 
grade level under past, current, or ideal use of instructional time. It 
should be noted that the teachers were unanimous (100.0 percent) that 
students would have the opportunity to learn to read at grade level under 
the ideal use of instructional time. 

Teacher satisfaction . Table 29 summarizes data from Tables 15, 20, 
and 25 about teacher satisfaction that students will reach their reading 
achievement potential under past, current, and ideal use of instructional 
time. No significant difference existed between the teachers' level of 
satisfaction with students under the current vs. past use of 
instructional time* A significant difference, beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence, was found between the teachers* reported satisfaction levels 
with current vs. ideal use of instructional time. That is, teachers 
believe they would be more satisfied with student achievement under the 
ideal time schedule than under their present time schedule. 

Individual learner differences . The data presented in Table 30 
(from Tables 16, 21, and 26) are teacher responses to being able to meet 
individual learner differences in reading. No significant difference in 
teac'ier responses exist between current vs. past use of instructional 
time. There was a significant difference, beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence, in teachers' responses about being able to meet individual 
differences between current vs. ideal uses of instructional time. 
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Table 29 

SuTuinary of Teacher Satisfaction That Students Will Reach 
Their Reading Achievement Potential Under Past, Current 
and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



Degree of 
Satisfaction 




f 


PAST 
Percent 




CURRENT 
f Percent 




IDEAL 
f Percent 


Very Satisfied 




74 


21.4 




93 


23.0 


220 59.5 


Satisfied 




232 


67.1 




263 


65.1 




147 39.7 


Dissatisfied 




35 


10.1 




41 


10.1 




1 0.3 


Very Dissatisfied 




5 


1.4 




7 


1.7 




2 0.5 


Total 




346 


100.0 




404 


99.9 




370 100,0 
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Summary of Teacher Responses to Being Ab! , to Meet Individual 
Learning Differences in Reading Under Past, Current, 
and Ideal Use ol Instructional Time 


Response 


f 


PAST 
Percent 


f 


CURRENT 

Percent 


f 


IDEAL 

Percent 


Yes 


259 




75.7 


283 




70.8 


353 


95.1 


No 


83 




24.3 


117 




29.2 


18 


4.9 


Total 


342 




100. 


400 




100.0 


371 


100.0 
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PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES 

Demographics 

Section I of the principal version of the ITS retrieved certain 
demographic data related to the responding principals and the physical 
environment of their schools and classrooms^ These data are presented in 
Tables 31 through 36. 

Years of experience . Table 31 displays the principals' years of 
experience as a principal or assistant principal in West Virginia. 
Approximately one-fifth (20.6 percent) of the principals had five or less 
years of experience; 44.3 percent had 10 or less years of experience; and 
55.7 percent had more than 10 years of experience. 

Table 31 

Principals' Years of Experience in West Virginia as 
Vice-principal or Principal 



Experience Categories 


N 


Percent of Total 


Cumulative Percent 


<2 years 


17 


5.7 




2-5 years 


44 


14.9 


20.6 


6-10 years 


70 


23.7 


44.3 


11-20 years 


131 


44.3 


88.6 


> 21 years 


34 


11.5 


100.1 


Total 


296 


100.1 
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The mean number of years of experience as a principal or assistant 
principal in West Virginia was 12.1 years, with a standard deviation of 
5.75. The median number of years of administrative experience was 11.3, 

Classroom organization ^ All the principals responded that reading 
was taught in their building in grades one through three (question 3 on 
the its). In 26.7 percent of the principals' schools, there are 
split-;^rade classrooms. (See Table 32.) And 95.0 percent of the 
principals indicated that grades one through three were self-contained 
classrooms. (See Table 33.) Approximately 5.0 percent were team 
teaching classrooms. 

Table 32 

Number and Percent of Split-Grade Situations: 
Responses of Principals 



Response 



N 



Percent of Total 



Yes 
No 



Total 



79 
217 

296 



26*7 
73.3 

100.0 



Table 33 

Organizational Classroom Structure of 
Principals' Responses 



Classroom Organization 



N 



Percent of Total 



Self-Cjntained 
Team Teaching 



Total 



283 
15 

298 



95.0 
5.0 

100.0 
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Class size . More than half the principals (51.3 percent) reported 
class size in one through three to be under 21 students. The mean class 
size was 19.6 students, with a standard deviation of 1.86. The median 
class size was 18.0. (See Table 34.) 

Table 34 

Class Size: Principals' Responses 



Class Size 


N 


Percent of Total 


Cumulative Percent 


<15 pupils 


34 


11.4 




16-20 pupils 


119 


39.9 


51.3 


21-25 pupils 


140 


47.0 


98.3 


> 25 pupils 


5 


1.7 


100.0 


Total 


298 


100.0 





The mean class size reported by the principals (19.6) did not differ 
significantly from the mean class size reported by the teachers (19.5). The 
t-value was -0.47. 

School organization . The data displayed in Table 35 indicate the 
principals' schools were organized in a variety of administrative structures; 
they varied from K-2 to K-12. Approximately three-fifths (59.6 percent) of 
the schools were organized in a K-6 administrative structure. 

The percent of principals' schools organized K-6 (59.6) was not 
significantly different from the percent reported by the teachers (55.8) < The 
t'-value was -0.03. 
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Table 35 

Organizational Structure of School: 
Principals' Responses 



School Organization 


N 


Percent of Total 


K-2 


I 


0.4 


K-3 


6 


2.1 


K-4 


23 


8.0 


K-5 


41 


14.3 


K-6 


171 


59.6 


K-8 


38 


13.2 


K-12 


3 


1.1 


1-8 


4 


1.4 


Total 


287 


100.1 



School population ^ The principals reported that approximately 
three-fourths (74.4 percent) of the schools held 350 students or less. 
(See Table 36.) Tlie principals reported a mean school population of 
265.1 students, with standard deviation of 129.77. The median school 
population was 210.7. 

A t-value of 4.47 was calculated to determine if the mean school 
population reported by the principals (265.1) was significantly di^Terent 
from the mean school population reported by the teachers (312.7). The 
t-value was significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
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Table 36 

School Population: Principals' Responses 



School Population 


N 


Percent of Total 


Cumulative Percent 


<150 pupils 


71 


24.6 




150-250 pupils 


74 


25.6 


50.2 


251-350 pupils 


70 


24.2 


74.4 


351-450 pupils 


34 


11.8 


86.2 


> 450 pupils 


40 


13.8 


100.0 


Total 


289 


100.0 





Generalization of principal demographics . From the demographic data 
obtained in Section I of the principals' ITS, generalizations can be made 
about West Virginia elementary school principals. It appears that the 
"typical" principal surveyed has 12.0 years of school administration 
experience — either as an assistant principal or as a principal in West 
Virginia. The typical first-, second-, or third-grade classroom is 
self-contained and holds a single grade of students. The mean class "ize 
is 20 students. Typically, the school houses grades K-6 and has a 
student population of approximately 265 students. 

Current Use of Intructional Time 

The data displayed in Table 37 are the mean values for principal 
reports of the following: total instructional minutes per week, minutes 
per week per subject matter, and percent of total instructional time per 
subject matter. The data are presented by grade level (first, second, 
and third) and then as an average of all three grade levels. The 
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Table 37 

Current Use of Instructional Time^ as Perceived by Principals 
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Subject 
na u u e L 


Mean 


St. 

uev • 




Mean 


UKAUb IwU 

St. 

Dev • 




Mean 


GRADE THREE 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


TOTAL 
St. 
Dev. 




Read ing 


479.0 


152.3 


28.5 


453.8 


135.9 


27.1 


f24.3 


131.6 


25.2 


452.4 


142.1 


26.9 


Opc X X Xll^ 


lift A 
XXo • H 


/ U • J 


7 1 


1 9A ft 
XZD • O 


A 1 7 


7 A 


1 9^ ^ 


46.8 


7.5 


iZ ) . 0 


£19 9 
0 J . J 


T A 

7.4 


nanawL xu xii^ 


XUD • Z 


'^7 

J / • J 


D • J 


1 ni Q 


1 A 1 

Jo • J 


A 9 
0 • Z 


iUi • 1 


9ft 9 
JO . Z 


A n 


A9 T 

iOJ . 7 


9 "7 


6.2 


English 


122.5 


48.8 


7.3 


133.3 


46.3 


8.0 


146.1 


50.8 


8.7 


134.0 


48.8 


8.0 


Total 

Language 

Arcs 


oZD • X 


i J Z • 


• Z 


oi / • / 


izi 


AO O 
• O 


707 f\ 

iy i •\J 


119.5 


47.4 


Q 1 9 n 
oi J. / 


127.6 


AO A 3 

4o.4*^ 


nauneuiau ICS 


Zo J • 7 


AO 7 


10 9 y 


9QA A 
ZOh • H 


9 

ju • Z 


i / • U 


9Q Q 9 

Zoo. J 


47.5 


17.1 


O Q C C 

Zo!) . !) 


AO O 

4y . 2 


17.0 


oociax 
Studies 


102.5 


35.4 


6.1 


105.3 


38.9 


6.3 


112.9 


37.6 


6.7 


106.9 


36.9 


6.4 


Health 


139.2 


66.0 


8.3 


143.3 


68.0 


8.6 


151.5 


70.0 


9.0 


144.7 


67.4 


8.6 




Dh. u 




'5 O 
J . 0 


Ci A 
DJ.'f 


. J 


9 Q 


A 9 1 


22.9 


3.8 


6j.5 


2 J. 2 


3.8 


Music 


66.3 


23.1 


4.0 


65.7 


22.8 


3.9 


66.4 


25.6 


3.9 


66.1 


24.1 


3.9 


Physical 
Education 


91.8 


39.1 


5.5 


92.0 


38.1 


5.5 


92.8 


40.0 


5.5 


92.2 


39.1 


5.5 


Discretionary 
Time 


106.1 


86.4 


6.3 


103.7 


96.4 


6.2 


112.1 


102.1 


6.7 


107.3 


97.6 


6.4 


Tot^l Time 2 


1,679.1 


121.4 


100.1 


1,675.5 


110.2 


100.2 


1,684.1 


96.2 


100.1 


1,679.9 


109.6 


100.0 



^ ^Instructional time per week expressed in minutes 
pnip-Sum of time per subject matter area, plus discretionary time 
'standard error « 2.9 
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principals' responses indicate that approximately one-half (48.4 percent) 
of current instructional time (1679.9 minutes/week) in grades one through 
three is used to teach language arts (813.7 minutes/week). Approximately 
55.6 percent of language arts time is used to teach reading (452.4 
minutes/week) in grades one through three. Approximately 26.9 percent of 
total current instructional time is used to teach reading. 

Teachers' vs. principals' use of current instructional time . The 
percent of total instructional time u&ed to teach language arts reported 
by the principals (48.4 percent) was not significantly different from the 
percent reported by the teachers (49.2 percent). The percent of time to 
teach reading reported by the principals (26.9 percent) was not 
significantly different from the percent reported by the teachers (28.7 
percent) . 

According to principal reports, the WVBE Policies 2510 and 2321 are 
being met in grades one thro'^gh three. Based on principals' reports, the 
mean percent of total current instructional time used to teach language 
arts is 48.4 percent. This approaches the upper limit of the WVBE 
minimum requirement of 35^50 percent. Using language arts minimum time 
requirement of 551.25 minutes/week, it can be shown that approximately 
95.4 percent of the classrooms of grades one through three, as reported 
by the principals, meet the minimum WVBE requirement for teaching 
language arts.- 



*The mean minutes/week currently being used to teach language arts is 
813.7 minutes/week, with a standard deviation of 127.6. Under 
conditions of normal distribution, 95.4 percent of the distribution is 
2*00 standard deviations from the mean score; thus, 813.7 - (2.00 x 
127.6) « 558.5 minutes/week. Since 558.5 minutes/week is greater than 
551.25 minutes/week (WVBE minimum requirement), approximately 95.4 
percent of the schools exceeded the minimum requirement. 
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Most influence on use of time . The principals were asked to 
identify the person or agency they perceive as having the most influence 
on ths curre it use of instructional time; their responses are presented 
i Table 38. Approximately 56.0 percent of the principals perceive the 
state department of education as the person or agency having the most 
influence on the current use of instructional time. Approximately 10.3 
percent of the principals perceive the teacher as h^»^^ing the most 
influence, and 8.3 perceive the principal as having th-» most influence. 

Table 38 

Person or Agency Hav^'n^ the Most Influence 
on Current Use of i- tructional Time as 
Perceived i Principals 



Person or 
Agency 



Frequency 



Teacher 30 

Principal 24 

Central Office 30 

Superintendent 4 

Local Board of 

Education 6 

State Deptartment, 

of Education 163 

State Board of 

Education 34 



Total 



291 



Percent of 
Total 



Cumulative 
Percent 



10.3 
8.3 

10.3 
1.4 

2.1 

56.0 

11.7 
100.1 



18.6 
28.9 
30.3 

32.4 

88.4 

100.1 



As was computed for teachers, the responses including teacher, 
principal, central office staff, county superintendent, and local board 
of education were combined to Jorm "locaT' influence. The state 
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department of education and state board of education were combined to 
form "state" influence. The principals perceive the state influence 
(69*7 percent) is greater thsn the local influence (30.3 percent) in the 
current use of instructional time. 

Thare were no significant differences between the principals' and 
teachers' perceptions of what person or agency has the most influei.-^e on 
current use of instructional time. 

Principal satisfaction . Principals were asked how satisfied they 
are that students are reaching their reading achievement potential under 
the current use of instructional time. Their responses are displayed in 
Table 39. Most principals (79.5 percent) are satisfied or very satisfied 
that students are reaching their reading achievement potential under 
current use of instructional time. 

Table 39 

Principal Responses to "Are You Satisfied that Your 
Students are Reaching Their Reading Achievement 
Potential?" Under Current Use of 
Instructional Time 



Degree of 
Satisfaction 


Frequency 


Percent of 
Total 


Cumulative 
Percent 


Vsry Satisfied 


44 


15.0 




Satisfied 


189 


64.5 


79.5 


Dissatisfied 


56 


1'. 1 


98.6 


Very Dissatisfied 


4 


1.4 


100.0 


Total 


293 


100.0 
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A t-value of 3.07 uas calculated to determine if the degree of 
principal satisfaction (79.5 percent satisfied) was significantly 
different from the degree of teacher satisfaction (88.1 percent 
satisfied). The t-value was found to be significant beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. The principals' level of satisfaction is 
significantly lower than the teachers', that under current use of 
instructional time, students are reaching their reading achievement 
potential. 

Individual learner differences . The principals were asked if 
teachers are able to meet the needs of individual learner differences in 
reading under current use of instru'^tional time. Table 40 shows that 
72.5 percent of the principals responded that their teachers are able to 
meet the needs of individual learner differences in reading under current 
use of instructional time. 

Table 40 

Pri -ipal Responses: Are Teachers Meeting the 
Needs of Individual Learners Under Current 
Instructional Time Schedules? 



Meeting Individual Percent 

Learning Differences Freq uency of Total 

Yes 213 72.5 

No 81 27.6 

Total 294 99.9 



There was no statistically significant difference between principals' 
responses (71.5 percent) and teachers' responses (70.8 percent) that teachers 
are meeting the needs of individual learner differences in reading. 
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Past Use of Instructional Time 

Section III of the Principals' ITS asked how students, in grades 
one, two, and three, used to spend their time — by subject area — prior to 
the 1984-85 school year. Table 41 displays t' <i means of their 
responses: the number of minutes of instructional time per week, minutes 
per subject matter, and percent of total instructional time per subject 
matter in the past use of instructional time. The data are shown by 
grade level (first, second, and third) and then by an average of all 
three grade levels. Approximately one-half (49.1 percent) of total 
instructional time (1704.9 minutes/week) used to be spent in language 
arts (837.8 minutes/week). More than half (56.7) of the language arts 
time was used for reading (475.1 minutes/week) in grades one through 
three. Reading used to consume 27.9 percent of the total instructional 
time, according to principals' reports. 

Teacher vs. principal use of past time . The percent of total past 
instructional time used to teach language arts reported by the principals 
(49.1 percent) was not significantly difrerent from the percent reported 
by the teachers (50.0 percent); the t-value was 0.23. The percent of 
total past instructional time used to teach reading reported by the 
principals (27.9) was not significantly different from the percent 
reported by the teachers (29.8); the t-value was 0.54. 

When the comparison was mad'2 between the past use of instructional 
time for language arts and WVBE Policies 2510 and 2321, it was con^^luded 
that, from the principals* perceptions, the policies were met in grades 
one through three even before they were implemented. The principals 
report that the mean percent of total past instructional time used to 
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Table 41 

Past Use of Instructional Time^ as Perceived by Principals 
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Subject 

Mat tar 
net c Uc L 


Mean 


GRADE ONE 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


GRADE TWO 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


GRADE THREE 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


TOTAL 
St. 
Dev. 


% 


Read ing 


502.6 


165.8 


29.3 


481.8 


152.3 


28.3 


44i.O 


148.5 


26.0 


475.1 


156.2 


27.9 


Sdp 1 1 inc 


117.9 


77.9 


6.9 


19ft ^ 
1 ZO . J 


73.4 


7.5 


126. 0 


44.6 


7.5 


124.4 


69.1 


7.3 






42.7 


6.4 


1 f\/. 


39.3 


6.1 


104.0 


40.4 


6.1 


105.8 


41.4 


6.2 


English 


120.3 


57.1 


7.0 


131.3 


54.0 


7.7 


145.8 


54.7 


8.6 


132.5 


55.9 


7.8 


Total 

Language 

Arts 


849.6 


137.1 


49.63 


ft/i A 9 


131.9 


49.73 


017.6 


122.1 


48.23 


837.8 


132.6 


49. l3 


Mathemat ICS 


277.9 


64.9 


16.2 


977 7 


64.6 


16.3 




59.1 


16.4 


277.9 


63.2 


16.3 


Soc lal 
Studies 


92.8 


43.5 


5.4 


100.4 


46.5 


5.9 


111.9 


45.0 


6.6 


101.7 


44.9 


6.0 


Scipncp ant^ 

Health 


126.6 


69.3 


7.4 


132.0 


70.1 


7.8 


145.8 


69.0 


8.6 


134.8 


69.0 


7.9 


Art 




27.8 


3.9 


04. 1 


26.1 


3.8 


63.3 


25.6 


3.7 


64.6 


27.1 


3.8 


Music 


65.8 


29.0 


3.8 


65.2 


28.9 


3.8 


bh.l 


7.9 


3.8 


65.2 


28.8 


3.8 


Physical 
Education 


103.6 


42.4 


6.1 


103.5 


42.7 


6.1 


102.1 


41.8 


6.0 


103.1 


42.3 


6.1 


Discretionary 
Time 


131.2 


47.0 


7.7 


115.0 


51.0 


6.8 


113.3 


52.5 


6.7 


119.8 


50.6 


7.0 


Total Time^ 


1,713.8 


121.1 


100.1 


1,70' .1 


124.7 


100.2 


1,696.7 


112.4 


100.0 


1,704.9 


120.6 


100.0 



^Instructional time per week expressed in minutes 



Sum of time per subject n»atter area, plus discretionary 
■ ' error « 2.9 



L^yJbi 'standard 



time 
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teach language arts is 49#1 percent* This translates to 837,8 minutes 
per week which exceeds the upper range of the WVBE minimum requirement of 
35-50 percent (or 551*25 to 787.50). Approximately 96.6 percant of the 
classrooms of grades one through three, as reported by the principals, 
met the minimum WVBE requirement for language arts,* according to 
statistical calculations described below. 

Current vs. past use of time . There were no significant differences 
in principals* reports of percentage of current vs. past instructional 
time for language arts and for reading. 

Most influence on use of time . The principals were asked tc 
identify the person or agency they perceive as having had the most 
influence on the use of instructional time in the past. Their responses, 
presented in Table 42, indicate that 28.0 percent perceive the state 
department of education had the most influence on past use of 
instructional time. Another quarter of principals (25.7 percent) 
perceive the teacher had the most influence; and 16.1 percent perceive 
the principal had the most influence. 

The data in Table 42 were divided into state and local influence as 
discussed previously. Principals perceive that the local influence (67.5 
percent) about use of time used to be greater than the state influence 
(32.5 percent) about how time was spent. 



*The mean minutes/week currently used in the past to teach languege arts 
is 837.8 minutes/week, with a standard deviation of 132.6. Under 
conditions of normal distribution, 96.6 percent of the distribution is 
2.12 standard deviations from the mean score; thus, 837.8 - (2.12 x 
132.6) « 556.7. Since 556.7 minutes/week is greater than 551.25 minutes/ 
week (WVBE minimum requirements), approximately 96.6 percent of the 
schools exceeded the minimum requirement. 
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Table 42 

Person or Agency Having the Most Influence 
on Past Use of Instructional Time as 
Perceived by Principals 



Person or 
Agency 


Frequeiicv 


Percent of 
Total 




Cumulative 
Percent 


Teacher 


56 


25-7 






Principal 


35 


16.1 




41.8 


Central Office 


40 


18.4 




60.2 


Superintendent 


7 


3.2 




63.4 


Local Board of 
Education 


9 


4.1 




67.5 


State Department 
of Education 


61 


28.0 




95.5 


State Board of 
Education 


10 


4.6 




100.1 


Total 


218 


aOC.1 






A Chi-Square 


value of 59.25 


was calculated to determine 


if a 


significant difference existed h. 


*tween the distribution 


of principal 


responses for past 


influence and 


current influence. The 


Chi- 


-Square value 



was found to be significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. The 
differences in the frequencies in the cells of teacher, state department 
of education, and principal, in decreasing values, were the highest 
contributors to the calculated Chi-Square value. 

Principals* perceptions of state influence c current (67.6 percent) 
vs. past (32.5 percent) use of instructional time are significantly 
different. The calculated t-value was significant beyond the 0.01 level 
of confidence. 
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There was also a significant difference between the \ .incipals' 
responses and the teachers' responses to this question on what person or 
agency had the most influence on past use of instructional time. The 
Chi-Square value (15«37) was fignificant Leyond the O^Ol level of 
confidence* The differences in the frequencies in the cells of central 
office staff, 3tate department of education, and principal, in decreasing 
values, were the highest contributors to the calculated Chi-Square value* 

The principals' perceptions of local influence on past use of 
instructional time (67.5 percent) are significantly different from 
teachers' perceptions of local influence on past use of instructional 
time (49.9 percent). The t-value (-4.70) was significant beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. 

Princij>il satisfaction . The principals were asked how satisfied 
they felt tKit students used to be able to reach their reading 
achievement potential under past use of instiuctional time. Talie 43 
d'Splays their responses: 77.6 percent were satisfied or very satisfied 
that students were reaching their reading achievement potential under 
past use :>f instructional time. 

There was no significant difference betweer principals' satisfaction 
in current vs. past use of time. There was, however, a significant 
difference between principals and teachers on this issue. 

A t-value (3.82) was calculated to determine if the principals' 
degree of satisfaction (77.6 percent) that students were reaching their 
reading achievement potential was significantly different from the 
teachers' degree of satisfaction (88.5 percent). The t-value was 
significant beyond the 0.01 leve"* of confidence. The principals were 
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significantly less satisfied than the teachers under past use of 
instructional time. 

Table 43 

Principal Responses to "Were You Satisfied Chat Your 
Students are Reaching Their Reading Achievement 
Potential?" Under Past Use of 
Instructional Time 



Degree of Percent of Cumulative 

Satisfaction Frequency Total Percent 

Very Satisfied 26 12.2 

Satisfied 140 65.4 77.6 

Dissatisfied 48 22.4 100.0 

Very Dissatisfied 0 0.0 100.0 

Total 214 100.0 



Individual learner differences . The principals were asked if 
teachers had been able to meet the needs of individual learner 
differences in reading in years past. Responses are displayed in Table 
44. Three-fourths of the principals (75.1 percent) believe that teachers 
were able to meet the needs of individual learner difrerences in reading 

Table 44 

Principal Satisfaction that Teachers Met the 
Needs of Individual Learners Under Past 
Instructional Time Schedule 



Meeting Individual Percent 



Yes 


163 


75.1 


No 


54 


24.9 


Total 


217 


100.0 
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under past use of instructional time* On thv. other hand, 24*9 percent of 
the principals believe teachers were not able to do so. 

There was no significant difference between teachers* and 
principals' responses to this question. Neither was there any 
significant difference in principals' responses under past or current 
uses of instructional time. 

Ideal Use of Instructional Tim e 

In the last section of the ITS, principals were asked to devise 
their ideal use of instructional time for maximum reading achi<>vement in 
grades one, two, and three. Table 45 sh( s the mean values for: minutes 
of instructional time per week, minutes per subject matter, and percent 
of total instructional time per subject matter in the ideal use of 
instructional time* The data are by grade level (first, second, and 
third) and then averaged across all three grade levels. The principals' 
responses indicate that approximately one-half (49.7 percent) of ideal 
instructional time (1757.9 minutes/week) in grades one through three 
would be used to teach langaage arts (873.9 minutes/week). Approximately 
58.6 percent of language art? time would be used to :.each reading (511.8 
minutes/week) in grades one through three. Approximately 29.1 percent of 
the total ideal instructional time would be used to teach reading. 

Teacher vs. principal use of ideal time . The percent of the 
principals' ideal time to teach language arts (49.7 percent) was not 
significantly different from the percent of the teachers' ideal time 
(51.9 percent). The t-value was 0.57 ^ The percent of total ideal 
instructional time used to teach reading reported by the principals (29.1 
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Table 45 

Ideal Use of Instructional Time^ as Perceived by Principals 



to 



Subject 


Mo 

rlc oil 


GRADE OWE 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


GRADE TWO 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


GRADE THREE 
St. 

Dev. % 


Mean 


lUI AL 
St. 
Dev. 




Reading 


542.2 


175.6 


30.7 


513.8 


161.3 


29.3 


479.4 


158.2 


27.3 


511.8 


163.4 


29.1 


Sd^ 1 1 i np' 


X ^ V • / 


66.6 


6.8 


197 n 


60.6 


7.3 


1 9A 'X 


49.9 


7.1 


1 O A (\ 
1 Z^«U 


57.2 


7.1 






39.4 


6.3 


lUO • u 


36.4 


6.1 


1 n9 * 
lKjz. • , 


35.7 


:>.8 




j7.4 


o. 1 


English 


122.3 


61.0 


6.9 


130.8 


55.8 


7.5 


142.3 


53.5 


8.1 


131.8 


58.2 


7.5 


Total 

Language 

Arts 


O ✓ J • 


151.2 


50.83 


O / / • D 


141.6 


50.13 


OHO • / 


122.7 


48.33 


Q "71 O 

o / J. y 


1 on Q 


A 0 73 


Mil ^liPfTiii ^ 1 Q 


296 5 


78.4 


16.8 




77.1 


17.0 


Z70 • H 


72.3 


16.9 


O Q"7 *i 


/O.Z 


io. V 


So/* 1 j> 1 

Studies 


86.5 


50.6 


4.9 


90 . 7 


50.3 


5.2 


102.4 


48.1 


5.8 


93.2 


49.1 


5.3 


Health 


126.4 


75.2 


7.2 


136.3 


74.5 


7.9 


153.2 


77.6 


8.7 


138.6 


74.2 


7.9 


At t 




42.6 


4.0 


Do • J 


29.8 


3.9 


ftQ 7 


43.7 


4.0 


AO 7 


•4^ . i 


A n 
'f . U 


Music 


69.3 


29.8 


3.9 


71.7 


37.5 


4.1 


71.4 


57.8 


4.1 


70.8 


34.2 


4.0 


Physical 
Education 


102.7 


44.9 


5.8 


102.0 


43.8 


5.8 


102.6 


44.5 


5.8 


102.4 


44.1 


5.8 


Discretionary 
Time 


116.6 


92.8 


6.6 


106.8 


45.1 


6.1 


111.1 


39.9 


6.4 


111.8 


43.2 


6.4 


Total Tirne^ 


1,764.3 


140.2 


100.0 


1,751.3 


131.9 


100.1 


1,758.5 


111.4 


100.0 


1,757.9 


132.6 


100.0 
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^Instructional time per week expressed in minutes 

pn^/^"!sum of time per subject matter area, plus discretionary time 
ciyv (standard error * 2.9 
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percent) was not significantly different from the percent reported by the 
teachers (31.5 percent). The t-value was 0.67. 

When the comparison was made between tne ideal use of instructional 
time for language arts and WVBE Policies 2510 and 2321, it was concluded 
that the policies would be met in grades one through three. The 
principals report that the mean percent of time to teach language arts 
would be 49.7 percent. This approaches the upper limit of the WVBE 
requirement of 30-50 percent. But in minutes, the principals would 
exceed the state minimum for teaching language arts. They would spend 
874 minutes/week; state policy translates to 551.25 minutes/week to 
787.50 minutes/week. Statistically, 98.4 percent of the classrooms of 
grades one through three, as reported by the principals, would meet the 
minimum WVBE i."equirement for language arts.* 

Current vs. ideal use of time . There were no significant 
differences between current and idaal in principal reports of percent of 
time for language arts (48.4 vs. 49.7) or for reading (26.9 percent vs. 
29.1 percent). 

Most influence on use of time . The principals were asked to 
identify the person or agency who, in their opinion, should have the most 
influence on the use of instructional time. Their responses are 
presented in Table 46. A little more than one-tenth of the principals 



*The mean minutes/week to be used in total instructional time to teach 
language arts is 873.9 minutes/week, with a standard deviation of 
130.9. Under conditions of a normal distribution, 98.4 percent cf the 
distribution is 2.41 standard deviations from the mean score. Thus, 
873.9 - (2.41 X 130.9) = 558.4. Since 558.4 minutes/week is greater 
than 551.25 minutes/week (WVBE minimum requirement), approximately 98.4 
percent of the schools would exceed the minimum requirement. 
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(12.1 percent) believe the state department of education should be the 
most influential; 40.4 percent believe the teacher should have the most 
influence; and 33.1 percent believe the principal should have the most 
influence. 

Table 46 

Persi^n or Agency Having the Most Influence 
on Ideal Use of Instructional Time as 
Perceived by Responding Principals 



Person or 
Agency 


Froquencv 


Percent of 
Total 


Cunrulative 
Percent 


Teacher 


10 


40.4 




Principal 


90 


33.1 


73.5 


Central Office 


17 


6.3 


79. 


Superintendent 


11 


4.0 


83.8 


Local Board of 
Education 




1.8 


85.6 


State Deptartment 
vif Education 


3? 


2.2 


97.7 


State Board of 
Education 




12.1. 


99.9 


Total 


711 


99.9 




The data in Table 


46 were divided 


into state iind local 


influence as 


discussed previously. 


Most principals 


(85.6 percent) believe the local 


.fluence should be greater; very few ( 


14.4 -lercent) believe 


the state 


should be influential 


in the ideal use 


of instructional time 
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There was a significant difference between the distribution of 



principal responses about influence for ideal and current use of time. 



The Chi-Square value (218.08) was significant beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence. The differences in the frequencies in the cells of teacher, 
principal, state depaitment of education, and state board of education, 
in decreasing values, were che highest contributors to the calculated 
Chi-Square value. 

A Chi-Square value ot 291.91 was calculated to dete ine if a 
significant difference existed between the distribution of the 
principals' responses and teachers' responses on what person or agency 
should have the most influence on ideal use of instructional time. The 
Chi-Square value was found to be significant beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence. The differences in the frequencies in the cells of principal 
and teacher were the highest contributors to the calculated Chi-Square 
value. 

A t-value (13.96) was calculated to determine if the principals' 
perceptions of "state" influence on current use of in'^tructional time 
(67.6 percent) was significantly different from "stati" influence on 
ideal use of instructional time (14.4 percent). The calculated t-value 
was significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

A t-value (3.94) was calculated to determine if the principals' 
perceptions '^f "local" influen ^ on ideal use of instructional time (85.6 
percent) was significantly different from teachers' perceptions of 
"local" influence on ideal use of instructional time (74.7 percent). The 
t-value was significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
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Principal satisfaction , Th'. principals were asked how satisfied 
they would be that students would reach their reading achievement 
potential under ideal use of instructional time. As displayed in Table 
47, 98.9 percent of the principals would be satisfied or very satisfied. 

Table 47 

Principal Responses to "Would You Be Satisfied that Your 
Students are Reaching Their Reading Achievement 
Potential?" Under Ideal Use of 
Instructional Time 



Dagree of 
Satisfaction 


Frequency 


Percent of 
Total 


Cumulrtive 
Percent 


Very Satisfied 


138 


51.1 




Satisfied 


129 


47.8 


98.9 


Dissatisfied 


2 


0.7 


99.6 


Very Dissatisfied 


1 


0.4 


100.0 


Total 


270 


100.0 





There was no significant difference between principals' (98.9 
percent) and teachers' (99.2 percent) degree of satisfaction under ideal 
use of instructional time that students would reach their reading 
achievement potential. There were significant differences, beyond the 
O^Ol level of confidence, in principals' degree of satisfaction (98.9 
percent) under ideal use of time vs. current use of time (79.5 percent). 

Individua l learner diff er ences . The principals were asked if 
teachers would be able to meet the needs of individual learner 
differences in reading under ideal use of instructional time. The 
principals' responses to this, question arc displayed in Table 48. Mos" 
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principals (95.2 percent) responded that teachers would be able to meet 
the needs of individual learner differences in reading under ideal use of 
instructional time, while 4.8 percent of the principals believed teachers 
would not. 

Table 48 

Principal Satisfaction that Teachers Will Meet 
the Needs of Individual Learners Under Ideal 
Instructional Time Schef'ule 



Response Frequency Percent of Total 



Yes 260 95.2 

No 13 4.8 

Total 273 100.0 



There was no significant difference between principals' and 
teachers' responses to this question under ideal use of time. There was 
a significant difference, beyond the 0.01 level of confidence, between 
principals' responses to this question under currant V5. ideal time 
conditions. 

Summary of Principal D-ta on Use of Instructional Time 

The data in Table 49 represent principals' reports of past, current, 
and iceal user: of instructional time. These are averages of the first-, 
second-, and third-grade reports of time use. The data in Table 49 are 
moan values of: minutes per week per subjeCc matter, total minutes per 
week, and percjent of total time p^LiT subject matter. 
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Table 49 

Past, Current, and Ideal Upe of Instructional Time 
Perceived by Principals 

PAST CURRENT IDEAL 

Subject 



Matter 


Min./Wk. 


Percent 


Min./WV. 


Percent 


Min./Wk. 


Percent 


Reading 


475.1 


27.9 


452.4 


26.9 


511.8 


29.1 


Spelling 


124.4 


7.3 


126.6 


7.4 


124.0 


7.1 


Handwriting 


1C5.8 


6.2 


103.7 


6.2 


106.3 


6.1 


English 


132.5 


".8 


134.0 


8.0 


131.8 




Total Language 
Arts 


837.8 


49.1 


813.7 


48.4 


873.9 


49. 7 


Mathematics 


277.9 


16.3 


185.5 


17.0 


297.5 


16.9 


Social Studies 


101.7 


6.0 


106.9 


6.4 


93.2 


5.3 


Science and 
Health 


134.8 


7.9 


144.7 


8.6 


138.6 


7.9 


Art 


64.6 


3.8 


63.5 


3.8 


69.7 


4.0 


Music 


65.2 


3.8 


66.1 


3.9 


70. 8 


4.0 


Physical 
Education 


103.1 


6.1 


92.2 


5.3 


102.4 


5.8 


Dicretionary 
Time 


119.8 


7.0 


107.3 


6.^ 


111.8 


6.4 


Total 


1,704.9 


100.0 


1,679.9 


100.0 


1,757.9 


100.0 



The percent of total instructional time reported by principals used 
to teach language arts under past, current, and ideal use of 
instructional time w 3 49.1, 48.4, and 49.7, respectively. In each of 
the cases, the public schools of West Virginia meet the WVBE requirements 
relative to the use of instructional time for teaching language arts. 

No statistically significant differences were found between the 
principals' reported proportional use of past, current, and ideal use of 
instructional time for teaching language arts and reading and the 
teachers' reported proportional use for language arts and reading. 

Most influence on use of time . The ^ata displayed in Table 50 are a 
summary of the principals perceptions of the person or agency having the 
most influence on past, current, and ideal use of instructional time. 
Figure 2 is a graphic representation of the data displayed in Table 50. 

By the use of the t-test and Chi-Square techniques, the mean 
perceptions of principals and teachers about the most influential factors 
on use of instructional time were found to be significantly different. 
The current-past and current-ideal comparisons of the principals' 
perceptions were statistically significant beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence . 

The comparisons of che teachers* perceptions and the principals* 
perceptions of past v£. past and ideal vs. ideal were found to be 
statistically significant. The principals perceive that the "local" 
influence in yeais prst was significantly gre2ter than do the teachers. 
Under ideal use of instructional time, the principals believe local 
influence should be mere imporcant than do the teachers. 




Table 50 



Summary of Principal Perceptions of Person or Agency Having Most 
Influence on Fast, Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



PAST CURRENT IDEAL 

Person or Cum. Cum. Cum. 

Agency N Percent Percent N Percent Percent N Percent Percent 

Teacher 56 25.7 3( 10.3 no 40.4 

Principal 35 16.1 41.8 24 8.3 18.6 90 33.1 73.5 

Central 

Office 40 18.4 60. 2 30 10*3 28.9 17 6.3 79.8 

Superin- 
tendent 7 3.2 63.4 4 1.4 30.3 11 4.0 83.8 

Local Board 

of Education 9 4.4 67.5 6 2.1 32.4 5 1.8 85.6 

State Depart- 
ment of 

Education 61 28.0 95.5 163 56.0 88.4 33 12.1 97.7 

State Board 

of Education 10 4.6 100. 1 34 11. 7 100.1 6 2.2 99.9 

Toral 218 100. 1 291 100. 1 272 99.9 
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Figure 2 



Agency or Individual Having Most Influence on Use of Instructional Time 

(Principal Responses) 
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The principals* perceptions of the relative influence of the teacher 
and the principal were significantly greater than the teachers' 
perceptions in both the past and ideal use of instructionizl time« 

Principal satisfaction ^ The principals hold a significantly lower 
degree of satisfaction than do teachers that students are currently 
reaching their reading achievement potential* There was also a 
significant difference under past use of instructional time* However, 
under ideal conditions, there was no significant difference between 
principals' and teachers' level of satisfaction* 

No significant difference was found between past and current in the 
principals' degree of satisfaction that students are reaching their 
reading achievement potential* However, there was a statistically 
significant difference in the principals' reported level of satisfaction 
under current vs* ideal use of instructional time* The principals would 
be significantly more sati<?fied in the ideal case* 

Individual learner differences * Under past, current, and ideal use 
ot instructional time, no significant differences were found between the 
principals' and teachers* satisfaction that teachers are meeting the 
needs of individual learner differences in reading* No significant 
difference was found between current and past use of time in the 
principals' satisfaction that teachers meet the needs of individual 
learner differences in reading* However, the principals were 
significantly more satisfied that teachers would meet the needs of 
individual learner differences in reading under ideal time use than under 
current use of instructional time. 
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SUMMARY OF COMBINED TEACHER AJ?D PRINCIPAL 
RESPONSES TO ITS 

As appropriate, the responses of the teachers and principals ^'3re 
combined and summed to provide a total teacher and principal response to 
the ITS. The results of this summation are presented in this section of 
the report • 

Use of Instructional Time 

The teach(*r and principal cumulative data on the past, current, and 
ideal use of instructional time are presented in fable 51. These data 
are presented as percents of total time per subject matter. 

Teachers and principals both believe that the public schools of West 
Virginia are meeting the WVBE policies on the use of inrtructional time 
in current classrooms, in years past, and in an ideal schedule of 
instructional time. No significant differences were found between/among 
the piircent of tot& instructional time used to teach langauge arts and 
reading under past, current, and ideal use of instructional time. 

Although the d'ffereuces were not statistically significant, both 
teachers and principals — in their ideal use of time — use a higher 
percentage of instructional time to teach language arts than they now do 
or than they did in the past. 

Most Influence on Use of Time 

The data in Table 52 are teachers* and principals' perceptions of 
the person or agency having the s:ost influence on past, current, and 
ideal use of instructional time. The dat** ^re presented as percent of 
cotal responses. 



Table 51 



Summaryl of Combined Teacher and Principal Perceptions 
of Use of Instructional Time 



PAST CURRENT IDEAL 

Subject 



Matter 


Prin. 


Teach. 


Mean 


Prin. 


Teach. 


Mean 


Prin. 


Teach. 


Mean 


Reading 


27.9 


29.8 


29.0 


26.9 


28. 7 


27.9 


29. 1 


31.5 


30.5 


Spelling 


7-3 


7-1 


7.2 


7.4 


7.2 


7.3 


7.1 


7.2 


7.2 


Handwriting 


6.2 


5.8 


6.0 


6.2 


5.9 


6.0 


6.1 


5.8 


5.9 


Engli sh 


7.8 


7.3 


7. 5 




7 A. 


7 7 


7 




7 .H 


Total Language 
Arts 


49-1 


50.0 


49.62 


48.4 


49.2 


48.9^ 


49.7 


51.9 


51. 02 


Mathematics 


16.3 


16.0 


16.2 


17.0 


16.6 


16.8 


16.9 


16.2 


16.5 


Social Studies 


6.0 


5.6 


5.8 


6.4 


6.1 


6.2 


5.3 


5.1 


5.2 


Science and 
Health 


7.9 


7. 7 


7. 8 


8 




0. H 


7 Q 


7 1 
/.I 


7 /. 


Art 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


Music 


3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


4.1 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


Physical 
Educat ion 


6.1 


5.8 


5. 9 


5.5 


5.3 


5.4 


5.8 


5.7 


5.7 


Disc retionary 
Time 


7.0 


7,1 


7.1 


6.4 


6.7 


6. 7 


6.4 


6.1 


6.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.2 


100.2 


100.1 


100.1 


100.3 


100.0 


100. 1 


100.1 



FRIP Data display presents percent of total responses, 
^standard error = 1.90 
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Table 52 

Comparison* of Teacher and Principal Perceptions of 
Person or Agency Having Most Influence on Past, 
Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



Person or 
Agency 



Teacher 

Principal 

Central 
Office 

Superin- 
tendent 

Local Board 
of Education 

State Depart- 
ment of 
Education 

State Board 
of Education 

Total 



PAST 



Prin. Teach. 



25.7 23.0 
16.1 9.6 



18.4 



3.2 



4.4 



28.0 



9.9 



4.7 



3.2 



39.7 



4.6 9.9 
100.1 100.0 



CURRENT 



Prin. Teach. 



10.3 
8.3 

10.3 

1.4 

2.1 

56.0 



13.2 
5.5 

6.2 

3.0 

1.5 

60.1 



11.7 10.7 
100.1 100.2 



IDEAL 



Prin. Teach. 



40.4 63.7 
33.1 4.4 



6.3 



4.0 



1.8 



12.1 



4.7 



1.1 



1.4 



20.2 



2.2 4.7 
99.9 100.2 



*Data displayed is percent of total responses. 
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Pact use of instructional timp . Under past use of instructional 
time, there were three significant differences between the perceptions of 
teachers and principals. The principals perceive the principal and 
central office had a significantly higher influence on the past use of 
instructional time than did the teacher; the t-values were 2.56 and 3.14, 
respectively. The toachers perceive the state department of education 
had a significantly higher influence on the use of past instructional 
time than did the principals; the t-value was 3. 26. 

Current use of instructional time . There were no significant 
differences between teachers' and principals' perceptions on the person 
or agency having the most influence on use of current instructional time. 

Ideal use of instructional time . Under the ideal use of 
instructional time, the principals perceive, significantly more than 
teachers do, that the principal should have an important influence on the 
use of time; the t-value was 6.04. Compared to principals' perceptions, 
the teachers perceive the teacher and the state department of education 
should have a significantly higher influence; the t-values were 9.97 and 
2.79, respectively. 

The data displayed in Table 53 are the cumulative teacher and 
principal perceptions on the person or agency having the most influence 
on past, current, and ideal use of instruc^ional time. The data are 
presented as frequency of response (n) and percent oi total. Figure 3 is 
a graphic representation of the data displayed in Table 53; Figure 4 is a 
graphic display of teachers' and principals' perceptions of local ^'s. 
state influence on the past, current, and ideal use of instructional time. 
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Table 53 



Summary of Combined Teacher and Principal Perceptions on Person or Agency Having 
Most Influence on Past, Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



Person or 
Agency 



N 



PAST 
Percent 



Cum. 
Percent 



N 



CURRENT 



Percent 



Cum. 
Percent 



N 



IDEAL 



Percent 



Cum. 
Percent 



Teacher 

Principal 

Central 
Office 

Superin- 
tendent 

Local Board 
of Education 

State Depart- 
ment of 
Education 

State Board 
of Education 

Total 



135 
68 



24.1 
12.1 



74 13.2 

23 4.1 

20 3.6 

197 35.1 

44 7.8 

561 100.0 



36.2 



49.4 



53.5 



57. ll 



92.2 



100.0 



83 
46 

55 



12.0 
6.6 

7.9 



16 2.3 

12 1.7 

405 58.4 

77 11.1 

694 100.0 



18.6 



26.5 



28.8 



30.52 



88.9 



100.0 



343 
106 

34 



53.8 
16.6 

5.3 



15 2.4 

10 1.6 

107 16.8 

23 3.6 

638 100.1 



70.4 



75.7 



78.1 



79.73 



96.5 



100.1 
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^Standard Error = 
"^Standard Error = 
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2.09 
1.75 
1.63 



00 



PAST 



CURRENT 



IDEAL 




Cent. Off. 
(7.9%) 



(2.3%) 



.Supt. 
(4.1%) 

Local Bd. 
of Ed. 
(3.6%) 



t = -5.09* 
(T & P) 

t = 6.02* 
(SDE) 



Principal 
(6.6%) 




L = -14 84* 
(T & P) 

t = 11.95* 
(SDF) 



Local hd.y 
of Ed. 
(1.6%) 



Supt. 
(2.4%) 



Central 
Office 
(5.3%) 



Figure 3 

Summation of Teacher and Principal Perceptions of the Person or Agency Having the Most 
Influence on Past, Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



10 0 



•Significant Beyond 0.01 for Teacher Plus Principal Opinions 
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The data schematically presented in Figure 3 provide interesting 
significant findings relative to the combined teacher and principal 
reponses. The study subjects' perception of teacher and principal 
influence on current use of instructional time (14.5 percent) was 
significantly less than their influence on past use of instructional time 
(36.2 percent); the calculated t-value (-5.09) was significant beyond the 
0.01 level of confidence. Also, the study subjects* perception of the 
state department of education's influence on current use of instructional 
time (58.4 percent) was significantly higher than the department's 
influence on past use of instructional time (35.1 percent); the 
calculated t-value (6.02) was significant beyond the 0.01 level of 
conf idence . 

Again referring to Figure 3, the study subjects' perception of 
teacher and principal influence on current use of instructional time 
(14.5 percent) was significantly less than their influence would be under 
ideal use of instructional time (70»4 percent); the calculated t-value 
(-14. 84 percent) was significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
The study subjects' perception of the state department of education's 
influence on current use of instructional time (58.4 percent) was 
significantly higher than the department's influence would be under ideal 
use of instructional titne (16.8 percent); the calculated t-value (11.95) 
was significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

Local versus state influence . The teachers and principals perceive 
that local persons and agencies had a statistically significant higher 
influence on the past use of instructional time (57.1 percent) than on 
current use (30.5 percent); the t-value was -6.93. The teachers and 
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PAST 



CURRENT 



IDEAL 




Figure 4 

Smnmation of Teacher and Principal Perceptions of the State Vs. Local Persons or Agencies Having 
the Most Influence on Past, Current, and Ideal use of Instructional Time 



♦significant Beyond 0.01 

103 
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principals perceive that local persons and agencies should have a higher 
influence on the ideal use of instructional time (79, 7 percent) than they 
have on current use (30 ,5 percent); the t-value was "•12,78, (See Figure 
4.) Both t-values are significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

Principal and Teacher Satisfaction 

The data displayed in Table 54 are the combined teacher and 
principal responses on their level of satisfaction that students reach 
their reading achievement potential under past, current, and ideal use of 
instructional time. No significant difference was found between past and 
current use of instructional time. There was a significant difference 
(t = -6.76; significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence) in their 
level of satisfaction between ideal (99.0 percent) use and current (84.6 
percent) use of instructional time. 

Table 54 

Summary of Combined Teacher and Principal Responses on Sat-'.sfaction 
That Students Reach Their Reading Achievement Po':ential Under 
Past, Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



PAST CURRENT IDEAL 

Degree of 

Satisfaction Frequency Percent Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



Very Satisfied 


100 


17.9 


137 


19.7 


358 


55.9 


Satisfied 


372 


66.4 


452 


64.9 


276 


43.1 


Dissatisfied 


83 


14.8 


97 


13.9 


3 


0.5 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


5 


0.9 


11 


1.6 


3 


0.5 


Total 


560 


100.0 


697 


100.1 


640 


100.0 
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Figure 5 is a comparison of teacner with principal degree of 
satisfaction that students reach tneir reading achievement potential 
under past, current, and ideal use of instructional time. All the 
calculated t-values found to be significant were significant beyond the 
0.01 level of confidence; these are marked with an asterisk in Figure 5. 

The teachers held a higher degrfje of satisfaction than the 
principals under both the current and past use of instructional time 
(t-'values of 3.82 and 3.07, respectively). Both the teachers and the 
principals held a higher degree of satisfaction under ideal use of 
instructional time tnan under current use of instructional time (t-values 
of -6.47 and -8.92, respectively). 

Meeting Individual Learner Needs 

The data in Table 55 are the combined teacher and principal 
responses about teachers' abilities to meet individual learner needs in 
reading. No significant difference was found between past and current 
use of instructional time. There was a significant difference 
(t = 10.40) found in the combined responses that teachers would be able 
to meet individual learner needs in reading under ideal (95.2 percent) 
vs. current (71.5 percent) use of instructional time. The t-value was 
significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 

Figure 6 compares teacher responses with principal responses on 
satisfaction that teachers meet individual learner needs in reauing under 
past, current, and ideal use of instructional time. It can be observed 
that no significant differences were found between teacher and principal 
responses in their degrees of satisfaction under past, current, and ideal 
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TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 



Ficmre 5 

Comparison of Teacher With Principal Degree of Satisfaction Students Reach Their Reading 
Achievement Potential Under Past, Current, and Ideal Us»e of Instructional Time 



•Significant Beyond o.Ol 
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Table 55 

Suramaty of Combined Teacher and Principal Responses on Satisfaction 
That Teachers Meeting Individual Learaer Needs in Reading Under 
Pas rent, and Ideal Use of Instructional Time 



PAST CURRENT IDEAL 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Yes 


422 


75.5 


496 


71.5 


613 


95.2 


No 


137 


24.5 


198 


28.5 


31 


4.8 


Total 


559 


100.0 


694 


100.0 


644 


100c 0 



use of instructional time. The teachers' and principals' degrees of 
satisfaction between past and current use of instructional time were not 
significant. It can be observed that significant differences, beyond the 
0.01 level of confidence, were found between current and ideal use of 
instructional time for both the teachers and principals (t-values were 
-9.14 and -7.97, respectively). 

Ideal Reading Time: Minutes Per Week 

The data presented in Table 22 reveals that the teachers' mean 
number of minutes for teaching reading under ideal use of instructional 
time was 549.3. Table 45 reveals that the principals' mean number of 
minutes for teaching reading under ideal use of instructional time was 
511.8. A t-value (2.76) calculated to determine if the difference 
between these two means was significant was found to be significant 
beyond the 0.05 level of confidence. 
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Figure 6 

COBiparlson of ' . icher Nlth Principal Reiponacs on Satisfaction That Teachers Meet Individual 
I«amer Needs in Reading Under Past, Current, and Ideal Use of Instructional Tine 



*Signif leant beyond 0.01 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 

The West Virginia Association of School Administrators (WVASA) , with 
support from the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) , conducted a 
study dealing with the use of instructional time in grades one through 
three of West Virginia public schools^ The study surveyed the opinions 
and perceptions of teachers in grades one through three and of elementary 
school principals* Randoc: samples of teachers and principals were 
selected to respond to an Instructional Time Survey instrument developed 
by the WVASA-AEL study group. 

The data from completed I nstructional Time Surveys have been 
presented in previous sections of this report. In this section, the 
conclusions, findings, and implications of the study will be presented* 

Findings 

The WVASA study group had identified four objectives for the study 

and three questions to be addressed by the study* 

Objective #1 ; To determine (in total minutes per week and percent 
of total minuts per week) how much instructional time is currently 
being used, how much has been used, and how much should be used in 
the teaching of reading* 

The results of the study indicate that (a) currently, the teaching 
of reading is approximately 27*9 percent of the total instructional time, 
or approximately 475*4 minutes per week; (b) in the past, the teaching of 
reading was approximately 29*0 percent of the total instructional time, 
or approximately 495*2 minutes per week; and (c) ideally, the teaching of 
reading would be approximately 30*5 percent of the total instructional 
time, or approximately 533*5 minutes per week* 
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Teachers and principals beli3ve that reading was taught more during 

the past and would be taught more unc;ir ideal time schedules of their own 

construction than is being taught currently in West Virginia classrooms* 

However, no statistically significant differences were found for teaching 

reading in the past, current, p.ad ideal use of instructional time. 

Objective #2 : To determine if a statistically significant 
difference^) exists between/among the past, current, and ideal 
use of instructional time in teaching reading. 

No statistical differences in percentages of total time were found 

to exist between current, past, and ideal use of instructional time in 

teaching readings However, as stated under Objective y/1, teachers and 

principals believe that fewer minutes are currently spent to teach 

reading than in past years or than under ideal time schedules. 

Objective #3 : To determine if the teachers and principals are 
meeting the West Virginia Board of Education policies in the use 
of instructional time (grades one through three). 

The West Virginia Board of Education Policies 2510 and 2321 state: 

Instructional time allocations (315 minutes, 180 days) are provided 
for grades 1-4 to meet or exceed the following: ar' . 3-5%; health 
and science, 5-7%; language arts, 35-50%; mathematics, 16-19%; 
music, 3"5%; physical education, 3-5%; social studies, 5-7%; and 
discretionary time, 2-3%. 

The data presented in Table 51 indicate that the teachers and 
principals now meet, used to meet, and would, under their ideal time 
schedules, continue to meet and exceed the WVBE policies for minimum time 
requirements. 

Objective y/4 ; To determine the past, current, and ideal (as 
perceived by teachers and principals) use of instructional time 
in all subject matter in grades one through three. 

The data presented in Tables 12, 17, 22» 37, 41, 45, and 51 present 
data that meet the requirements of this objective. As stated under 
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Objective #3, these times meet and exceed the requirements of the WVBE 
policies • 

Question #1 : What agency or person has now, used to have, and 
should have influence in determining how instructional time is used 
in grades one through three? 

Table 51 and Figures 6 and 7 present 8 summary of the combined 

(teachers' and principals') perceptions relative to this question. 

Currently, in their perceptions, the state has the most (69.5 percent) 

influence. In the past (57.1 percent) and under ideal circumstances 

(79.9 percent), local persons and agencies had or should have the 

greatest influence. The differences between current-past and 

current-ideal were found to be statistically significant, beyond the 0.01 

level of significance. 

Question #2 : What is the degree of satisfac:ion held by teachers 
and principals relative to reading achievement of students? 

The teachers and principals expressed a statistically higher degree 

of satisfaction that (a) their students would reach their reading 

achievement potential, and (b) teachers would meet individual learner 

needs in reading under ideal use jf instructional time than in either the 

past or current use of instructional time. 

Question #3 : Do the perceptions of teachers and principals differ 
significantly in the use of instructional time? In their respective 
degrees of satisfaction? 

The teachers' and principals' perceptions did not differ 
significantly in the use of instructional time* The principals were 
significantly less satisfied than the teachers that students were 
reaching their reading achievement potential under both past and current 
use of instructional time. The principals believed more strongly that 
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teachers would meet the needs of individual learner differences in 
reading under ideal rather than current use of instructional time. 

Cone lusions 

The study's findings indicate that under past, current, and ideal 
use of instructional time, the public schools of West Virginia met or 
exceeded the WVBE policies. Further, both teachers and principals 
expressed higher satisfaction under past and ideal use of instructional 
time than under current use. 

Teachers and principals both believe local influence was 
significantly greater during past years and would be significantly 
greater under ideal use of instructional time than under current use. 
This may be interpreted that local public schools were and would be 
meeting satisfactory use of instructional time without state influence or 
control over use of instructional time. 

It may be interpreted that the degree of satisfaction of teachers 
ai-^d principals with student learning in reading was significantly greater 
under past and ideal use of instructional time than current use because 
under those conditions, they perceive local control of the use of 
inst ruct ional t ime . 

The data retrieved and analyzed in this study appear to have met the 
study's objectives and questions. However, the data identify certain 
additional questions which appear to beg for answers. The more obvious 
questions are: 

1. Ideally, why do teachers indicate a significantly higher 
number of minutes for teaching reading per week than do the 
principals? 
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2. Why do teachers and principals perceive that they had a 
greater influence on instructional time during past and 
Ideal use of instructional time than they have under 
current use? 



3. 



Why do teachers and principals have a significantly higher 
degree of satisfaction related to student success under ideal 
use of instructional time than under current use? 



4. Is there a relationship between the degree of teacher 
and principal satisfaction and influence on the use of 
instructional time? 
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PRINCIPAL'S VERSION 



WVASA SURVEY ON 
READING AND INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



You have been adected M part of a ftetewkle nndom sample of te^^ 
Your opinions and peiceptiona-about how time atfecta student leaming-sre in^rtant so 
survey results can be gincxalizad to aD West Virginia taachcu aid prii^ 

Your answexs are anoi^mous. hk>osiewiil be able to identify your individual responses. 

Ihe survey has lour ma jor sections: 

• Section I asks for background Infonnation about you ^ 

• Section n ads you to zcport how students QMndtfieir time, in an avenge wee^ 
ditiing this sd¥)d year 0966-87). 

• Section masks you to Mhk bade to 1984-85 and »port how students 
Aeir time in an avenge wedc 

• Ihe last pan of the sunrey. Section IV, asks you to reflect on «tfhat you coitfider to 
an ideal tise of student leaniing time for optimum reading ad^ 

Ihe survey %vin take approximately 40 minutes to oon^lete. You may want to have a 
calculator handy so that you can aocuntely complete Charts A, B^and C 

Please check your answers to make sure they are legale Ihis is an important study and 
your coopention is appreciated. The results will be available from the WVASA office bter 
ti)isyear. 

Use the attached cnvdope to return your completed survey to your county 
superintendent 



Directions: IV as e i e sp oixi to tfieiolkwingquestiom by marking your answeri^ 



1. Howtonghaveyoubecnapiindpalor 
assistant principal in West Virginia? 

less than 2 years 

between 2-5 years 

betwecnMOyears 

between 11-20 years 

mofethan20yearft 

Z Writeinthenameoftecountyinwhkihyou 
currently work. 


5. biwhatsituAtionsisnadingtaughtingrMles 
1, 2, and 3 in your buCding (e^ sdf- 
contained dasvoomr team teaching). Briefly 
describe. 










6. Whatisyouraven^ciasssiseingrBdcsl,2; 
and3? 

7. Whatgradelevelsareindudedinyour 
ediool? (Chedcallthatapply.) 

K 4 9 

1 $ 10 

2 6 11 

3 7 12 

8. HowmtnystudotsareenioUedinyour 
adM»t? 


3. b\yourbuiklingisnfiadingtaughtin|^adcsl, 
2»o/37 

No Of no, please slop now and return 
litis questionnaire. Thank you for your 
eoopcration.) 

..^Ycs Of yes^ please ooQipletettie 
questksnnaite^ 

4. Aretiweanysplitgradeaituationslnyoar 
sdtool? 

No 

_JYes Of ycs^ please indicate ^rade levets 
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i>:;^A3SeSionll^: USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIM5 



tetructioitt? tire during ttec u rm tfi d to dy^ Cto^ete this cforttisingla^ year's ti)d^ year's 
e9)Cficnoe M a giukle. 



SutnHt Aim 


Avtngic nmnbcr 0^ mfauilBS 
inatypicdWEEK* 




Gfidel 


Gfade2 


Gr»de3 












Spelling 










nanOwftniig 




















MMMOUDCS 










SrtialSladict 










SdcBce 




















Alt 




















Pliy&kilEdL 









































*I£iio minaftn aiciascd lor a subject matttr^pIeMC inscittcio* 

With ChtitAinmJ^pteMcmpand tothe following quctdmte 



I. Theperwnoragencyhavingtfaeinoet 
influence on the time aOocitions in Chut A 
war CVesedtfckaBlyotic.) 

Teacher 

Prtndpd 

^_Centfa] oMoe stiff 

County s up e iii iiHide ni 
__LociI iduol bosid 
.^Stele department of aduoition 
_Stslc boiid of aduoition 



2. Considering the time allotted for reading in 
Chart A, are you satisfied tha'^ your students 
are reaching their reading achievement 
potential? QVasedieckeBlyane.) 

^_vciyMiisnea 

satisfied 

diMatisfied 

wydissatis6ed 



3. aventhetimeaIlotmentsinChartA,can 
your teachers meet the needs of individual 
learner differences in reading? 

Yea 

No 

Please C9q)lain. 



4. General Comments: 
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IF ins IS YOUR FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD YEAR AS A nUNOPAUfLEASB DO NOT 
COtmSTE SECTION IIL SKIP TO SECTION IV. 
Dizvcttoot: In thtoiectk>npi«i>etiUjA about Iwmywifitttd^ 
tt)et96S^tdtoolyt«r. Gboif^ this chart itMngyoiiradinl^^ 



Subject Aita 


Ai^cngc nuBter of minutes 
inatypicBllVEEK* 


Comments 


Gndel 


Gnde2 


Gnde3 












LaiiK«i«cAifi 

SpdUng 










Handwriting 




















Maftamatki 










SodalStadics 










Sdcaoe 










Health 










Alt 










Mufic 










PliyalcalEfL 









































* If no minutes are used lor a subject matter, plcaia insert seta 

Wift Chart B to min4 please respond to ftefbllowtngqnestioitt in the appropriate^ 



1. IhepersonoragencyhBvingtfieinost 
tnfluenoe on the time allocations in Chart B 
fvas: (PiCaae check only one.) 

Teacher 

Principal 
Central office staff 

County a u pcri n tendent 

Local ichoolboaid 
Slate dqMfftment of education 

State board of odueation 

Z CofisKderingttietimeaDotledfbrmdingto 
Chart B, are you satisfied that your students 
are reaching their res Jing achievement 
potential? (Pleaie check oofysBeJ 

..^.^fciy aatisAed 
tatiffiwf 

dissatisfied 

very dissatisfied 



3. QvcntfietlmeaIlotmentsinChartB,«vcre 
your tcachen able to meet tfie needs of 
individual learner differences in reading? 

Yes 

No 

Please explain. 



4. GenenI Comments 



*f^ T-^ >pS^ USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



DirectioQi: Ir«ttiisfectk)ny(m«i«g;|venanopportui^tytD<MgnAni^ 
in grede£l,2,iM 3. Ycwiraytriect %vhit students %^Seimifd 

rc-it U^rkstiidents ihcnikl spend Ina ty^jk^ 



^ * * * * 

SktlDteCt ASVA 


Avcn^ numbtf of mbiutes 
bictypkalWEEK* 


Conunents 


Gradel 


Gr«de2 


Grades 


— 










ijnyiyAHs 

SpeUmg 










Hsndvirriting 




















UtothCBHtiCS 










SodalStadics 




















HCAlth 










Alt 










Music 










FhrskalEd. 









































*Ifnoaiimlesmvscdte«tBbJcctnatlcr,plcaseiiiscitaeia 
WiA^isrt C in mlii4 plem rapond to the foUcn^ 



1. Thepenonoragencyhtvingtenost 
influence on tfie tinw aOoeations in Chart C 
shouldhe (Plctsediedconljrooe.) 

Teadtfr 

....^ Principal 

Coilnl office Blair 

_ County siq)crinlmlent 

Local achoolboan! 

...^ State department of education 
Stateboanl of education 


% Givenyourimtnictionaltimeallotmentsin 
Chart C Ktrfll your taachen be able to meet 
tftt needs of individual learner differences in 
nading? 

Yes 

No 

Plaaaeeqplaia 








Z Considerii^tetiineallocaledibrteadif^in 
€3artCmyou satisfied tl>atyouratudents 
ooiUd reach thdr reading achievement 
potential? (Please check only one.) 

vciyaMisfiad 

.^i^dissatiaSed 




4. General Conments: 

















Thank you for your cooperation. 

ri*»»« return Ihlaturreyto: Your County SuperintendtrL OrjronctnsuDdirrctiyto: 
Hairy StMttbuiy.DirectOfWVASA, 200 EUabeftSomOwtom 
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TEACHER VERSION 

WVASA SURVEY ON 
READING AND INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



Vcmhavebecn5dcctedr<partofa$utev4denuyJom^^ 
Your opinions and peirepticn»-«boat how time atfects student Icanung-arc important sT 
the survey results on be geneilized to aU West Virginia teachers and mindpals 

Your answ«sa« anonymous. NoonewiUbeabletoklentify your indiv& responses. 

Tlie survey has four major sections: ^ 

• Section I asks for background infornu to 

during this school year 0986^. h ^ 

• ^^i!^5^*^*^**^tol984«a^ 
tneir time in an average %veek. 

• Thela$tpartofthesurvey,S6CtkmIV,a$ksyoutore^ 

an Ideal use of student learning time for optimum reading achievement 

^i^Tt^S'^Jf^'PP™^ Youmay wanttohavea 

calc^tor handy so that you can accurately complete Charts A, B, and C 

Pleasech«kyourans%veratomakesuretheya«legible This is an important study and 
y^^<^?mtk>ni$Mppnd^lt<l The results wiU be available from the WVASA offi^^ 

sup^todmT^ «^^ope to return your completed survey to your county 



Section I 
DEMOGRAPHICS/BACKGROUND 



Directions: "esse respond to tfieftJtowingques^ 



1. Howk>nghaveyou taught in West Virginia? 

lesstfuuo2yetis 

between 2*5 years 

benveen6-10ycars 

between n-20yBais 

more thin 20 yetrs 

Z Write in name of county in v^iidi you 
currently leach. 

3. Duringyourinstructionald«y,isoneofyour 
re^xmsibUitics to tesch resdiitt in trades 
l,2,or3? ^ 

Ye$(Ifyes,pI«MecompJetcthc 

questionnaire.) 

— No 0/no,p]ease stop now and fetumthU 
questionnaiie. Thank ^ou for your 
oooperation.) 

4. Chec:ti)egnide(s)in%vhichyDulcadt 
reading. 

gmdel 

g^2 

gmdeS 

5. Howmanyothertaschcrsinyourschool 
teach readingat the aamegradelevd? 



7. In whit situation do you teach reading the 
ma jori ty of the time (e.g., sdf<Dntaincd 
classroom, team teadiing). Bdefly describe. 



8. What is your average daas size? 

9. Whatgmdelevdsareinchidedinyour 
schoo]? (Check ali thatapply.) 



1 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 

6 



.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 



10. Jfowmaiy students^ 

11. DootherpeopleasBistinteachingreaiingto 
your students? 

No 

Yes 

Describe 



6. Doyouteachinaq^Utgnidesituation? 
No 

Yes Please indicate levdCs) 
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.Section fl. CURRENT USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



Directions: In this 9ectk>np)e««ethu0c about how your shjdentsm 

during this current school year. Gomplele this durt using last year's and this year's tea ching expenence 
ass guide. 



, Chart A 1 


Subject Area 


Avenge number 

of minutes 

in a typical WEEK* 


Tauehtbv: 


Comments 


Classroom 
Teadwr 


Resource 
Tcadwr 


Team 


Kcacung 












Spdling 












Handwriting 










• 


Er^gjUsh 












Matticmatici 












Social Slndics 












Scicnor 












Health 












Art 












Music 












n^calEd. 
























Othen 








1 


Other. 








i 



* If no mirmtes used for a subject matter, please Insert xcia 



Wifii Chart A in mindr please respond to Ac following questions in flie appropriate space. 



1. Thepersonorsgencyhavingdiemost 
influence on the dme allocations in Chart A 
was: (Please chedc only one.) 

Teacher 

Principal 

Central offlcestaff 

County superintendent 

Local sdml board 

..^Stste department of education 
Stste board of education 

Z Do your sitidents have the opportunity to 
ieam to read at grade level? 

Yes No 

Comments: 


4. Given the time allotments in Chart A can 
you meet the needs of individual learner 
diffierenoes in reading? 

Yes No 

Please cxplairt 

5. Genera] Comments: 












3. Qmsideringtetiineallottedforresdir^in 
Chart A, are you satisfied that your students 
are reaching their reading achievement 
potential? O^ease check only oncj 
.^veiyaatisfied 

satisfied 

dissatisfied 

very dissatisfied 
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Section III. PAST USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



IFTOS IS YOUR HRST,SECOND,0RTOZRD YEAR OFTEACKING,PLEASE DO NOT COMPLETE 

SECnONIIL SKIPTOSECnONIV. 
Directions: In this tecikmpleftse think abcmt how your 

the 1985-86 school year. Comptete this chirt using your teichingcxpcrieTHX as a gui^^^ 



^ChaxtB 



Subject Area 


Avenge number 
of minutes 
inatypkalWEEK* 


Tauehtbv: 


Convnents 


Qassroom 
Teacher 


fWSOUrvc 

Teadier 


Team 
Tead«r 


Reading 












LanfuageAiti 

Spdling 












Handwritir^ 












En^ish 












Mathcnatlci 












Soda' .^mdio 












Science 












Healfii 












Alt 












Musk 












FhyiicalEd. 












Othex: 












Oflicx: 












Otfien 













* If no xninules are used for a subject matter, p] case insert mo. 

Witti Chart B in min^ please respond lo the foUotving qucstioru in the ^propriate space. 



1. Theperaonoragencyhavingthemost 
influence on the time allocabons in Qvut B 
was: O'leasedwck only one.) 

TcMicr 

PriiKipal 

Central office staff 

County superintendent 

Local school board 

State department of education 

Stale board of education 

2. Didyourstudentshavetheopportunityto 
learn to read at grade level? 

No 

3. Considering me time dlotted for readily in 
Chart B, were you satisfied that your 
students could reach their readir^ 
adiievemcnt potential? O'leasechedconly 
onc«) 

very satisfied 

satisfied 

dissatisfied 

very dissatisfied 



4. Given the timealJotments in Chart B, were 
you able to meet the needs of individual 
learner difierenoes in reading? 



Yes 

Please cxplaia 



.No 



5. General Comments: 
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3 



^ISeotlon £ IDEAL USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 



DifcctiOM: In this tcctkmyouare given an opportunity todesignycmrstuden^^ instnictiona] day, to 
dKXMe what your ahidents leanv and how mu di time they will spend leamin git. Complete thi s 
durtbydvMMing yew students* tub^ aim a vcng^nuinbsr of minutes ymtthi^ spend 
in a typical wcric, and any comments. 



auDject Area 


AlfsagenunwCi 

of minutes 

m* lypKsi vYcc^ 


TauEhtbv: 




Oassioom 
Tcadter 


Kcaowte 
Teacher 


Team 
TeMte 


leading 












Language^ 












Hand%viiting 
























Malhcmatici 












Social Studies 












Science 












Hcaltti 












Art 












Music 












Physical Ed. 












Othcc 












Othen 












Ofiien 













* If no minutes ait tised for a subjectmatter, please insert acta 

Witti Chart C in mind, please respond fo the following questions in the appropriate space. 



1. Ihepersonoragencyhavingthemost 
Influence on tfte time allocations in Chart C 
should be (Please (hedc only one.) 

Teacher 

Frtnc^ 

Centra] office staff 

County superintendent 

Local sdvx>l board 

State department of education 

Stateboard of eduation 

2. QvcntheHmeaOotmentslnChartC^uld 
your students have the opportunity to learn to 
read at g^ide level? 



Yea 



No 



3. GiventhetimeallotmentsinChartCwould 
you be satisfied that your students could 
reach their reading achievementpotential? 
01easechedc only one.) 

veiy satisfied 

dissatisfied 

veiy dissatisfied 



4. Given the time allotmenU in Chart C would 
you be able to meet the needs of tiKiividua] 
learner differences in reading? 



Yes 

Please expIaiiL 



.No 



5. General Comments. 



Please return this sunrcy to: 

Your County SuperintetKient 
Or you can mail directly to: 

Hairy Stansbury, Director WVAS A 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 



Thank you for your coopemtioiu 
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